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CU's ratings of products are based on both quality and price. 
A product rated “Also Acceptable” may be of higher quality 
than one rated “Best Buy” but the “Best Buy” will normally give 
greater return per dollar. In most cases a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged not worth buying at any price, because of 
inferior quality or because it is potentially harmful. Products 
rated “Not Acceptable” for more specific reasons are so noted. 
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Ca Union is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union's own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists eelected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


"par ope Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited); 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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No More Miracles 


The Healing Ministry has entered into a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease misleading advertising. The 
Ministry, which is another name for John and Jessie Kegell, of 
Asheville, N. C., sells a correspondence course called “The Christly 
Method of Healing.” According to the FTC the Ministry's ads 
contain such seductive offers as these: 

“Heal by the Christly method of laying on hands and by speak- 
ing the word. Experienced healers teach you the wondrous Divine 
Healing Art. - 

In the stipulation the Kegells agree that they will no longer 
represent that purchasers of their product will be able to perform 
miracles. 

It’s a pity that the FTC can’t get the same stipulation with a 
few other advertisers we can think of. 


Appeasement in Consumer Education 


Said Principal Alexander S. Massell of Central Commercial High 
School in NYC to the 28th Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Ass’n: “[I] - plead with you... to 
make . . . consumer education more intelligent and more respon- 
sive to your standards. You have a perfect right to tell us what 
should be taught. . . . Our students are not only future consumers, 
but they are present consumers of your merchandise. How we 
mold them should be your greatest concern.” 

It is their greatest concern, Mr. Massell. But, up to date, it 
seems some stiff-necked educators haven’t agreed that it was the 
perfect right of the National Retail Dry Goods Ass'n to tell them 
what to teach. 


From Park Avenue Down 


Reporting the first recorded case of anthrax infection from an 
infected mink, Dr. Henry Pinkerton writes in the Journal of the 
American Medical Ass’n for March 1939: Removing the pelts 
from animals which have died suddenly “introduces a serious 
hazard not only for the subsequent handlers of the pelts and gar- 
ment workers but also for the ultimate consumer. The contact 
of infected mink fur with the unprotected skin in the region of 
the neck must be regarded as particularly dangerous... .” And 
now the debutantes have something in common with mink ranch 
workers and garment workers. 


Perfectly Legal 


According to Illinois Labor Notes, a large manufacturer of break- 
fast food recently conducted a test sales campaign offering identical 
packages of his product at two prices—a single package at 10¢, and 
two packages for 23¢. 

When sales were added up, it was found that 33% more pack- 
ages were sold at the 2 for 23¢ price than were sold for 10¢ each. 

We're impressed by the manufacturer’s ingenuity, but next time 
a business spokesman comes forth with the old argument that 
consumers should just sit by and trust Uncle Business to do right 
by them, we'll remember this little item. 


The Good Old Alibi Isn't What it Used To Be! 


Consumers who have been impressed by big business propaganda 
to the effect that high prices are caused by the wage demands of 
unions, will be interested in the following item from the United 
Rubber Worker: “In recent bids for government contracts on 
tires, Goodrich bid $4.56 . . while the Armstrong Co. bid $7.11. 
The Armstrong is unorganized, while the Goodrich deals with the 
United Rubber Workers of America in the Akron and Los Angeles 
plants, under written agreement.” If the tables had been turned, 
no doubt the union would have been blamed for the high prices. 
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Lipstick 


should neither stick nor smear; should be 


smooth and pleasantly scented. CU gives ratings of 


55 leading brands with some comments on each 


IpsTICK has come a long way since 
L the days when grandmother was 
considered a hussy if she was caught 
wetting a bit of red ribbon to press 
against her lips. Today the lipstick 
industry does $5,000,000 worth of 
business a year and a survey of sev- 
eral thousand women revealed that 
nine out of ten of them were lipstick 
consumers. 

On the one hand, extremists have 
referred to lipstick as an instrument 
of the devil; on the other hand, some 
enthusiasts have discussed it as a pos- 
sible preventive for cancer of the lips. 
CU prefers to consider it as merely a 
surface cosmetic which has a definite 
place in today’s styles. 

According to the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, 1,400 colors are used in 
manufacturing modern cosmetics.’ The 
copy writers are not far behind the 
chemists, and the result is a bewilder- 
ing array of colors and color names 
to choose from. If, for example, you 
want a medium lipstick color, you 
may have to choose from an array in- 
cluding Medium, No. 5 Medium, No. 
2 Medium, to say nothing of Brunette, 
Pastel, Natural, Garnet, Ruby, Cinema 
Red, Carmeen, and a host of others. 
And if you select the one labeled just 
plain “Medium,” the actual color may 
be anything from bright orange to deep 
purple. 


N THIS basis, then, what are the 
O qualities to look for in a lipstick? 
In the first place, the material should 
be smooth, so that it can be applied 
evenly. Secondly, the lipstick should 
not stick or smear. 

Thirdly, lipstick should be pleas- 
antly perfumed. For, although the 
odor of a lipstick becomes unnoticeable 





1Under the new Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act, these will probably be cut 
down to a limited number of certified 


dyes. 
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soon after it has been applied, still, 
in view of the fact that the cosmetic 
may be applied under your nose sev- 
eral times a day, an odor you don’t 
like can be distinctly annoying. 

Perfume is used in lipsticks chiefly 
to conceal the odor of the waxes and 
fats used in making the perfume base. 
Unfortunately, these odors would 
sometimes be slightly preferable to 
those of the perfumes used to conceal 
them. CU’s perfume and cosmetic 
expert found particularly bad odors 
in both the cheapest and the most ex- 
pensive lipsticks; in those at inter- 
mediate prices, the perfume was often 
very good. (In the ratings below 
perfume judgment is based on the 
opinion of this expert; but of course 
members will be wise to consult their 
own preferences as well.) 

Fourthly, the taste of the lipstick 
should also be satisfactory. 

And finally, there is the question of 
indelibility. Generally, lipsticks are 
colored with “bromo-acid” plus an- 
other aniline dye. The former im- 
parts indelibility, the latter is used to 
modify the shade. The end result, 
after the aniline dye has worn away, 
is a simple bromo-acid color; that is 
why most lipsticks tend to become 
purplish on the lips. In addition, 
bromo-acid tends to dry the lips, al- 
though this effect is counteracted, in 


large part, by the emollient effect of 
the lipstick base. 

Another effect of bromo-acid seems 
to be a tendency to increase the photo- 
sensitivity (sensitivity to light) of the 
lips; if your lips tend to sunburn, 
you would do well to use a lipstick 
containing no indelible dye, such as 
Houbigant or Elmo. Also, some people 
are allergic to bromo-acid, and for 
them, even a single application of 
an indelible lipstick may produce seri- 
ous irritation. Such people, who are 
very few, should certainly choose a 
lipstick without bromo-acid. 

Lipstick generally comes in two- 
piece (sleeve-cap) containers, most of 
which include either a “push-up” or a 
“swivel-type” arrangement for push- 
ing the stick into place. The latter is 
the more convenient of the two, for the 
lipstick may be adjusted by simply 
screwing the base, and need not be 
held in place while it is in use. 


osts in the following ratings are 
C given in cents per grams (there 
are approximately 28 grams in an 
ounce), and the lipsticks are rated in 
order of increasing cost in each cate- 
gory. Lipsticks which are too soft, or 
which tend to smear, are rated “Not 
Acceptable.” The price range is from 
94¢ per ounce to $22 per ounce of 
lipstick. The cost of the container to 
the manufacturer ranges up to about 
5¢; the ingredients themselves ordinar- 
ily cost the manufacturer no more 
than 2¢ to 3¢. 

The 10¢ and 20¢ lipsticks listed be- 
low are generally available at 5-&-10- 
cent stores; the others are usually 
sold in drug and department stores. 

Changes in ratings since CU’s last 
report on lipsticks (December 1937) 
reflect the fact that manufacturers fre- 
quently change their products. 





A SMEARY LIPSTICK 


. looks bad enough. And after you use a napkin it may look worse 








Best Buys 


(In order of increasing cost per gram, 
but note comments) 


Cashmere Bouquet. 10¢; cost per 
gram, 4.3¢. “Medium.” Push-up 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Good perfume of medium strength. 

Elizabeth Post. 10¢; cost per gram, 
5.5¢. “No. 5 Medium.” Swivel 
container. Rather soft. Fair per- 
fume of medium strength. 

Flame-Glo. 10¢; 
6.5¢. “Medium.” Push-up con- 
tainer. Consistency satisfactory. 
Fair perfume, rather strong. 

Park & Tilford. 10¢; cost per 
gram, 6.8¢. “Medium.” Push-up 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Good perfume of medium strength. 

Varady of Vienna. 10¢; cost per 
gram, 7.6¢. “Medium.” Push-up 
container. Rather hard, stays on 
lips well. Good perfume of med- 
ium strength. 

Princess Pat. 10¢; cost per gram, 
8.1¢. “Medium.” Push-up con- 
tainer. Consistency satisfactory. 
Good perfume, very strong. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of increasing cost per gram, 
but note comments) 


Heather Indelible Jumbo.  10¢; 
cost per gram, 3.3¢. “Medium.” 
Push-up container. Rather soft. 
Poor perfume of medium strength. 

Irresistible. 10¢; cost per gram, 
5.1¢. “Medium.” Swivel container. 
consistency satisfactory. Poor per- 
fume of medium strength. 

Embassy. 20¢; cost per gram, 9¢. 
“Medium.” Push-up container. 
Rather soft. Poor perfume of med- 
ium strength. ' 

Outdoor Girl Olive Oil. 10¢; cost 
per gram, 11.6¢. “Boulevard Med- 
ium.” Push-up container. Consist- 
ency satisfactory. Fair perfume, 
but weak. 


Tattoo. 10¢; cost per gram, 12.1¢. 
“Pastel.” Push-up _ container. 
Rather hard. Good perfume of 


medium strength. 


CD (Cooperative Distributors). 25¢; 
cost per gram, 12.4¢. “Medium.” 
Swivel container. Consistency sat- 
isfactory. Fair perfume of medium 
strength. 


cost per gram, 





THEY LOOK ALIKE 


.. . but Elizabeth Post is better and 
Elizabeth Arden costs 15 times as much 


Carioca. 20¢; cost per gram, 12.7¢. 
“Medium.” Push-up _ container. 
Consistency satisfactory. Fair per- 


fume of medium strength. 


Lady Esther. 10¢; cost per gram, 
13.9¢. “No. 2 Medium.” Push-up 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 


Marvelous (Richard Hudnut). 55¢; 
cost per gram, 16.4¢. “Dresden for 
Blue Eyes.” Push-up container. 
Rather soft. Poor perfume of med- 
ium strength. 


Kissproof. 10¢; cost per gram, 
17.5¢. “Natural.” Push-up con- 
tainer. Consistency satisfactory. 


Poor perfume, strong. 


House of Westmore. 25¢; cost per 
gram, 17.7¢. “Charel (Medium).” 
Push-up container. Consistency 
satisfactory. Poor perfume, weak. 


Cheramy “Permanent.” 39¢; cost 
per gram, 18.4¢. “Garnet.” Push- 
up container. Consistency rather 
soft. Poor perfume, medium strength. 


Duart Creme of Milk. 59¢; cost 
per gram, 20.1¢. “Cinema Red 
Medium.” Swivel container. Con- 
sistency satisfactory. Poor perfume, 
strong. 


Cutex. 45¢; cost per gram, 20.9¢. 
“Ruby.” Swivel container. Con- 
sistency satisfactory. Fair perfume, 
weak. 

Drezma. 10¢; cost per gram, 23.8¢. 
“Medium.”  Push-up container. 
Consistency satisfactory. Good per- 
fume, but too strong. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 55¢; cost 
per gram, 24¢. “Medium.” Push. 
up container. Rather soft. Fair 
perfume of medium strength. 


Gemey (Richard Hudnut). 75¢; cost 
per gram, 24¢. “Carmeen No. 8.” 
Swivel container. Consistency rather 


soft. Fair perfume of medium 
strength. 

Macy’s. 54¢; cost per gram, 25.8¢. 
“Medium.” Swivel container, 


Rather soft. 
ium strength. 


Fair perfume of med- 


Evening in Paris. 55¢; cost per 
gram, 26.6¢. “Medium.” Swivel 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 


Valaze (Helena Rubinstein). 50¢: 
cost per gram, 32.4¢. “Red Rasp. 
berry.” Push-up container. Rather 
soft. Good perfume, strong. 

H.S.G. Permanent (Henri _ S. 
Gompes). 69¢; cost per gram, 
33¢. “Le Jour.” Swivel container. 


Rather soft. Fair perfume, strong. 


Trulip. 89¢; cost per gram, 33.4¢. 
“Medium.” Swivel container. Con- 
sistency satisfactory. Poor perfume 
of medium strength. 


Du Barry (Richard Hudnut). $1; 
cost per gram, 33.6¢. “Carmeen 
No. 8.” Swivel container. Con- 
sistency satisfactory. Good perfume 
of medium strength. 


Coty Sub-Deb. 50¢; cost per gram, 
33.8¢. “Medium.” Swivel con- 
tainer. Consistency satisfactory. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 


Max Factor’s Hollywood.  50¢; 
cost per gram, 34.5¢. “Medium.” 
Swivel container. Consistency sat- 
isfactory. Fair perfume of medium 
strength. 


Guerlain Rouge a Levres. $1.25; 
cost per gram, 41¢. “Medium.” 
Swivel container. Consistency sat- 
isfactory. Excellent perfume of 
medium strength. 


Tangee. 10¢; cost per gram, 41.6¢. 
“Natural.” Very small container, 
with no device to regulate length of 
stick. Rather hard consistency. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 


Martha Washington Colonielle. 


89¢; cost per gram, 43.8¢. “Med- 
ium 33.” Swivel container. Rather 
soft. Poor perfume of medium 


strength. 
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Daggett & Ramsdell. $1; cost per 
gram, 45.4¢. “Medium.” Swivel 
container. Rather soft. Fair per- 
fume, weak. 

Valaze. $1.50; cost per gram, 47.5¢ 
“Red Coral.” Swivel container. 
Rather soft. Fair perfume of med- 
jum strength. 

Elmo. 98¢; cost per gram, 48¢. 
“Natural.” Swivel container. Rather 
soft. Contained no indelible dye. 
Poor, weak perfume. 

Prince Matchabelli. 89¢; cost per 
gram, 50.3¢. “Medium.” Swivel 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Good perfume of medium strength. 

Dorothy Gray. $1; cost per gram, 
50.3¢. “Siren.” Swivel container. 
Consistency satisfactory. Good per- 
fume of medium strength. 

Lentheric Bal Masque. $1; cost 
per gram, 51.3¢. “Auburn.” 
Swivel container. Rather _ soft. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 

Almay. $1.10; cost per gram, 54.5¢. 
“Medium.” Swivel container. Con- 
sistency satisfactory. 
of medium strength 


Fair perfume 


Houbigant. 98¢; cost per gram, 
55¢. “Cherry.” Swivel container. 
Smooth, 
Contained no indelible dye. 
perfume, strong. 

Mary Dunhill. $1: 
55¢. “Medium.” Swivel container. 
Rather soft. Poor perfume, strong. 

Charles of the Ritz. $1.50; cost per 
gram, 55.1¢. “Medium.” Swivel 
container. Rather soft. Poor per- 
fume, weak. 

Drumstick Charbert. $1; cost per 
gram, 55.2¢. “Medium.” Swivel 
container. Consistency satisfactory. 
Fair perfume of medium strength. 


satisfactory consistency. 


Good 


cost per gram, 


Primrose House. 98¢; cost per 
gram, 70.6¢. Swivel container. 
Consistency satisfactory. Poor per- 
fume of medium strength. 

Elizabeth Arden Victoire. $1.50; 
cost per gram, 80.7¢. Swivel con- 
tainer. Rather soft. Poor perfume 
of medium strength. 


Not Acceptable 


Rejuvia. 10¢; cost per gram, 4.6¢. 
“Brunette.” §$Push-up container. 
Sticky. Fair perfume, very strong. 

Savage. 20¢; cost per gram, 12.8¢. 
“Blush.” Push-up container. Con- 
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sistency rather hard, but rather 
sticky and smeary. Poor perfume 
of medium strength. 


Woodbury “Germ Proof.”  10¢; 
cost per gram, 21.8¢. “Natural.” 
Push-up container. Rather soft. 
Poor perfume, weak. Sample tested 
had rancid odor. 


Angelus Rouge Incarnat (Louis 
Philippe). 59¢; cost per gram, 
28.9¢. “Medium 409.” Swivel con- 
tainer. Soft and smeary. 
perfume of medium strength. 


Poor 


Seventeen. 98¢; cost per 
32.7¢. “Medium.” 


gram, 
Swivel con- 


tainer. Soft and smeary. Poor 


perfume of medium strength. 

Pompeian. 98¢; cost per gram, 
41.4¢. “Poppy.” Swivel container. 
Rather soft and smeary. Poor per- 
fume. Sample tested had rancid 
odor. 


Barbara Gould. $1; cost per gram, 
53.7¢. “Medium.” Swivel con- 
tainer. Soft, smeary and sticky. 
Poor perfume, weak. 

Yardley. 85¢; cost per gram, 58.6¢. 
“Cherry.” Swivel container. Soft 
and smeary. Poor perfume, weak. 
Greasy odor. 








How to Win 
Influence 
People ... 


(With apologies to 

hundreds of advertisers) 
Are you a social and business 
success? 


Are you asked out to lunch each 
day? 


Do your colleagues linger round 
your desk, come five o'clock, swapping 
anecdotes? 


NO? Why live? 
BUT DON'T DESPAIR... 


YOU CAN GAIN YOUR CO. 
WORKERS’ LOVE, CONFIDENCE 
AND ADMIRATION THIS NEW, 
EASY WAY: 


Talk to them about CU. 


Explain the forms of advertising 
gyppery to which they're subject. 


Don't stand by mute when a pal 
gulps Bromo-Sel/fzer, or spends $2 for 
a gadget worth 10c. Pull him firmly 
into the nearest corner, open up 
your Buying Guide and expound its 
mysteries. 


And when you have all your friends 
gasping, open-mouthed, athirst for 
further revelations, break this news: 


Friends and 


a 


ae 


If 15 of them form a group, each one 
can receive 12 monthly Reports and 
the new Buying Guide, at $2 for the 
full $3 membership, 60c for the $! 
(limited) membership. 

















(CU will send you circulars, sample 
copies, bulletin board notices—to 
help you form a CU group. Just use 
the coupon) 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W. 
New York 


I'll try to start a group. Send group 
application blank, and . . . . circulars. 


eee eee eee e eee eeee 








KIKI KEIKK KK KK 


If your membership expires 
in the next few months... 
take advantage of these 


BEST BUYS 


in renewals 
-* 
2-YEAR RATE...$5 
3-YEAR RATE. ..$7 
* 


The savings are one dollar on a 
2-year membership—instead of pay- 





ing $6 you pay $5. On a 3-year 
membership you save two dollars— 


instead of paying $9 you pay $7. 


If you'd like to get the bother of | 
renewing over for a good long time | 
to come—and save money while do- | 
ing so—then reach for a pair of scis- | 
sors and cut out the coupon below. 


KKK KK KK KKK KKK 


CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W. 
New York, N. Y. 





I'd like to take advantage of the sav- | 
ings created by the new two- and 


three-year rates. | 


[-] Renew my subscription for | 
years. 


| enclose $ _ ($5 for two years, | 


$7 for three years) 
Name 


Address 
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Parents’ Protests Again 


. .. and makes a bad slip in doing so 


ONSUMERS UNION has received an- 
C other scolding from Miss Mary E. 
Gaffney of Parents’ Magazine. This 
letter is one of many in which Miss 
Gaffney has objected to CU’s state- 
ments on the Consumers’ Service Bu- 
reau of Parents’ Magazine. The Bureau 
is supposed to be a guarantee that only 
truthful advertisements will appear in 
Parents’. CU has said—and says once 
more—that both misleading and down- 
right untruthful ads, for worthless 
products and for downright dangerous 
products, have paid their way into the 
supposedly pure pages of that maga- 
zine. In the Reports for December 
1938, we cited Vick’s Va-tro-nol nose 
drops, Listerine, Ex-Lax and Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast—some of the more ob- 
jectionable ads in the November issue 
of Parents’. Parents’ protested. In the 
March Reports CU replied. 

And now Miss Gaffney: 

I hereby you publish in 
your next .. lan] apology and 
retraction about your grossly misleading 
follow-up article in your March issue en- 
titled, “Parents’ Protests”. . . . In one of 
the references to the A.M.A. Journal you 
don’t even mention the name of the 
author of the article that you refer to. 
Now this is a highly mislead- 
ing thing to do and you would 
be the first to criticize this 
procedure if an advertiser did 


request 
issue . 


to 


a thing of this kind. Are you ne 
not aware that opinions ex- Smo 


pressed in articles in the 

A.M.A. Journal do not neces- 

sarily express the views of the 

American Medical Associa- 

tion? By referring to 

articles in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal without mentioning au- 
thors’ names, you give the 
misleading implication that 
this is the American Medical 

Association’s opinion. 

It’s unfortunate that Miss 
Gaffney didn’t take the trou- 
ble to look up the issue of 
the A.M.A. Journal referred 
to (CU published the date 
of the issue). For the “ar- 
ticle” in question was not 
an article at all, but an edi- 
torial (November 5, 1938). 
It did, in simple fact, ex- 
press the opinion of the 
Journal of the American 


Medical Ass’n. 


CONrTOR IAL OEPARTHERT 


The A.M.A. editorial was a corrobo- 
ration of CU’s oft-repeated warning 
that mineral oil nose drops—such as 
Vick’s—can cause lipoid pneumonia 
and death (see page 19). 

Miss Gaffney continues: 

I am sending you herewith a photostat 
of a letter dated March 20, 1939 from 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 
This is sent to you with Dr. Fishbein’s 
permission. He has a decidedly different 
opinion about the value of nose drops 
than the one that you had published in 
your magazine. 

Dr. Fishbein’s letter is reproduced 
herewith. Miss Gaffney has good com- 
pany. Even the editor of the A.M.A. 
Journal didn’t bother to look up his 
November 5 issue before preaching 
his little lesson. Many doctor-members 
of the A.M.A. will take note that in 
his eagerness to help out the medicine 
advertisers, Dr. Fishbein contradicts 
his own editorial statements (a similar 
editorial statement on mineral oil nose 
drops appeared in the Journal for 
October 23, 1937) and disregards 
the warnings of leading medical au- 
thorities (including his editorial self) 
on a grave health hazard. 


Soe Bourval of the 
Americen @rdtcal Assoctation 
$99 Marth Brartere Owes 
eras 


March x, 1959 


ar. George +. 
Hes Yoru Citys 


echt, 


bear Mr. Hecat: 


Replying to your letter of March 17: 
There is a definite ispression that in certuin 
instances the use of minerai O11 nose crops 
@uy result in lipoia pneumonia. However, 
when one considers tne allitons of instances 
in «hich these are usec and tne reiative 
scarcity of the cases, one is inclines to be- 
lieve tnat some of the difficulties arise 
from pouring too such aaterial into the nose 
or from using it uncer high pressure. 


Anybody ought to Know that tne pudlication 
of an article with the author's name attached 
indicates that tne aaterial is crecitec to tie 
author as to its reliability. However, as in 
all other scientific publications, the ecitor 
of The Journal sccept tor publication only 
what they believe to be <aterial based on goou 
evicence. Ubdviously, not everyone sili agree 
ana frequently we publish articies witn 
Giametrically opposite points of vies. 


VWs Arthas 
DR. FISHBEIN'S LETTER 
He should have looked 
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Concerning Candy Bars 


Some notes on their value as food, their effect on your 


figure and your teeth; with ratings of leading 5-cent bars 


ANDY bars account for 35% of this 
eae total purchases of candy. 
It was on the nickel bars, therefore, 
that CU started its investigation of 
candy. 

To determine what American chil- 
dren and grownups get for their 
nickels, each bar was carefully dis- 
sected, and the amounts of chocolate, 
nuts, caramel and other ingredients 
determined by weighing. Then samples 
of each of the bars were ground up 
and chemically analyzed in order to 
determine the amounts of carbohy- 
drates, fat, protein, milk solids, mois- 
ture, and ash present. From a_ nutri- 
tional point of view, a high percentage 
of protein or milk solids and a com- 
paratively low percentage of sugar is 
desirable in a candy bar. 

All bars tested by CU were tasted 
to make sure their flavor was not defi- 
nitely inferior. But since all the bars 
were of acceptable flavor and since 
individual preferences vary greatly, no 
bar was rated on flavor. 


Sugar & Chocolate 


EXT to sugar, the most common 
N ingredient of candy is chocolate. 
Plain (bitter) chocolate consists of the 
fermented, dried, roasted and ground 
seeds (cacao beans) of a semitropical 
tree. By pressing out a portion of the 
fat (cacao butter) from chocolate, 
cocoa powder is obtained. Since plain 
chocolate is too bitter, chocolate for 
eating (sweet or milk chocolate) con- 
tains added sugar. Although cacao but- 
ter is naturally contained in chocolate, 
more of it is usually added to eating 
chocolate, in order to produce the 
right consistency. 

The most common means of cheap- 
ening sweet chocolate is the use of ex- 
cessive sugar. Sixty per cent of sugar 
should be regarded as the top limit and 
“semi-sweet” or “bittersweet” choco- 
late containing about 40% sugar is bet- 
ter nutritionally. Sweet chocolate is 
subject to adulteration by the addition 
of foreign starches or cocoa shells, by 
removal of part of the fat, or by substi- 
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RECIPE FOR A CANDY BAR 


. . . of the popular milk-chocolate al- 
mond type. From left to right: almonds, 
chocolate liquor, cocoa butter, dry 
milk solids, cane sugar—in approxi- 
mately the proportions shown 


tution of foreign fats, but no such 
adulteration was found in CU’s tests. 

Many sweet and milk chocolate bars 
are now sold in a large or “economy” 
size of about 7 oz. net weight, retail- 
ing at 15¢ or two for 25¢. Such of 
these large bars as were tested were 
found to be of substantially the same 
composition as the small, and, on the 
basis of price, are better buys. 

Milk chocolate, said to be the 
world’s most popular candy, was not 
made until 1876. It is manufactured 
by adding chocolate liquor and some- 
times cacao butter to condensed or 
dried milk and sugar. Because of 
the added milk solids, milk chocolate 
is superior in nutritional value to 
plain or sweet chocolate. 

The most important characteristics 
of a good milk chocolate are (1) high 
milk solids content, (2) comparatively 
low sugar content, (3) use of whole 


rather than skimmed milk. A lenient 
Federal definition recommends a 
minimum of 12% whole milk solids. 
Actually most of the bars in CU’s 
tests were found to contain nearly 
twice this amount, and all were made 
from whole milk or its equivalent. 
There is at present no standard for 
sugar content, but CU believes it 
should not exceed 50%. 

Most milk chocolate bars are now 
available with added nuts, and, as a 
rule, confections containing substantial 
amounts of natural foodstuffs such 
as nuts are nutritionally better than 
other candies. In CU’s tests the nuts 
in each bar were mechanically sep- 
arated and weighed, and their quality 
noted. Whole kernels or large pieces 
of nuts are usually of better quality 
than small pieces. Expensive varieties 
of nuts, such as almonds, are apt 
to be present in very skimpy amounts. 

There are now on the market a 
number of “puffed” chocolate bars, 
which are made porous by blowing 
air into them. Puffing tends to mis- 
lead the purchaser by giving a false 
appearance of large quantity. It is 
therefore important that such bars 
be clearly labeled as “puffed”; in any 
case, it’s well to look for the net weight 
on candy bar labels. 


Some Other Ingredients 


N general the ingredients used in 
I commercial candies are much in- 
ferior to those in the homemade 
varieties. 

Since the commercial products must 
sometimes be left on dealers’ shelves 
for many months, not refrigerated, ex- 
posed to heat and cold and sometimes 
to sunlight and dust, many manufac- 
turers use inferior products, not only 
to lower their production costs, but 
also to increase the “standup” or shelf 
life of their candies. 

Artificial flavor is frequently used 
in commercial candy, and, while it 
is not usually harmful in itself, it is 
objectionable because it means that 
natural food flavors have not been 
used. In addition, persons who have 
become accustomed to powerful chem- 
ical flavors are apt to find natural 
foods drab and tasteless. An ‘interest- 
ing example was reported recently in 
a trade magazine. 

For a long time children have bought 
penny candies given a “banana” flavor 
by the use of amy] acetate, an organic 
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chemical liquid with a powerful flavor 
and odor somewhat resembling 
bananas, and hence often called 
“banana oil.” When an attempt was 
made to promote a “banana” candy 
with a flavor which much more closely 
duplicated real bananas, it was found 
the children now preferred the harsh 
chemical imitation. 

While no artificial color was found 
in the bar candy tested by CU, many 
other types of candy do contain it. 
The Food and Drug Act requires that 
artificial color—as well as artificial 
flavor—must be declared on the label 
of products sold in interstate com- 
merce, and that only colors certified 
as harmless may be used. Provided it 
does not conceal inferiority, such col- 
oring in candy is probably harmless. 

Finally, commercial candy is not 
infrequently contaminated. 

‘ Sections of mouse pelts, bits of 
paper, rodent hairs, and fragments 
of glass were among the unappetizing 
substances found recently by the 
Food & Drug Administration in candy 
sold by Bonomo Candy & Nut Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. And yet Bonomo 
claimed that shortly before the seizure, 
government inspectors had reported 
the factory “above the average.” 

“If this was an average factory,” 
Federal Judge Grover M. Moscowitz 
is reported to have said, as he fined 
the company $600, “then God help 
the children of America!” And to 
judge from the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration’s seizures in recent months 
of candy containing a wide variety of 
filth, this may have been an average 
factory. In a recent report, the F&DA 
lists 76 seizures of candy for insect 
infestation and other miscellaneous 
filth. Many of the seizures were from 
the leading candy manufacturers, in- 
cluding Schrafft’s, Curtiss, and others. 

Adequate sanitary inspection of the 
factories and of candy ingredients, 
and greater care in the distribution 
and storage of candy, could do much 
to prevent such contamination. But 
neither Federal, State nor city gov- 
ernments as yet provides adequate 
inspection. 


Is Candy Good Food? 


2 pe candy industry in America has 
grown to a size wholly out of 
proportion to candy’s value as a food. 
A rarity in the 18th Century, candy 
had by 1935 become the eighth food 


industry in the U. S. At that time a 
total of 11% billion pounds was pro- 
duced in the U. S.—16 pounds for 
every man, woman and child. The con- 
fection cost the American people 
$600,000,000 that year. 

Proclaim the ads of the National 
Confectioners Ass’n: “Candy is a Deli- 
cious Food . . . Enjoy Some Every 
Day.” And after years of exposure to 
candy manufacturers’ propaganda, 
many people are beginning to wonder 
whether that advice is not good. 

Candy may indeed be a “delicious 
food,” but it is a very poor food to 
“enjoy every day.” It does furnish 
a large number of calories (heat and 
energy units) at a low price, but it is, 
on the other hand, extremely low 
in the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
needed for growth and maintenance. 
And a small amount of candy can 
displace a large amount of other food 
from the diet. Therefore, if you eat 
an excess of candy, you may reduce 
your intake of other foods containing 
important vitamins and minerals; if 
you eat it daily in large quantities in 
place of other foods you may run the 
risk of serious malnutrition. 

The effect is well described in a 
recent article in the AAA’s Consumers’ 
Guide: “Carbohydrates in candy, 
which are its chief food value, are 
only one of the food elements needed 
for a healthy diet. It is plain then 
that if a person consumes a large 
proportion of his calorie quota for 
the day in candy one of two things 
will happen: Either he will have to 
overeat to gain the other necessary 
food elements, or he won’t get them 
and he will suffer as a result.” 

Because of its quick hunger-satis- 
fying power, candy kills the appetite; 
and, because of its powerful and 
striking flavor, it makes other foods 
seem tasteless and unappetizing. The 
best advice, therefore, is to minimize 
the amount of candy in the diet— 
particularly in the diet of children— 
and to eat it only at the end of a 
meal. At that time it cannot kill the 
appetite and you will be less likely 
to overindulge. 

Candy is advertised as a source of 
“quick energy.” However, the modern 
American diet is much more fre- 
quently lacking in other elements than 
in calories. If you are not losing weight 
or continually hungry, you are prob- 
ably getting enough calories. In ad- 
dition, the advertisers of “Dextrose, 


the Energy Sugar” (often contained 
in candy) greatly exaggerate the need 
of the average person for quick en- 
ergy. Certainly sugar is digested more 
quickly than most other food elements, 
and dextrose may be absorbed a little 
more quickly than cane sugar. But 
most people seldom really need “quick 
energy.” 


How Fattening is Candy? 


s candy fattening? The candy indus- 
I try does its best to keep people 
from thinking so. Actually the situa- 
ation is this: people in normal health 
gain weight when the number of food 
calories they eat is greater than the 
calories they consume in meeting the 
body’s heat and energy requirements. 
Of course, a hundred calories of candy 
are no more fattening than a hundred 
calories of any other food. But be- 
cause the calorie content of candy is 
highly concentrated, and because many 
people can eat the sweet stuff when 
they are no longer hungry for other 
foods, it does encourage obesity. 

For the benefit of people who are 
already counting their calories—or 
should be—CU has calculated — the 
approximate calorie value of each 
candy bar tested. If you are troubled 
with excess avoirdupois, a glance at 
these figures may prove somewhat dis- 
turbing. Consider for a moment Oh 
Henry! with 390 Calories—the equal 
of a pound of potatoes; Love Nest 
with 340 Calories; Jolly Jack with 
430; or a tempting “Economy” Size 
Hershey's Milk Chocolate with 1,150 
Calories—half a day’s supply for an 
average person. If you are on a re- 
ducing diet, by all means avoid candy, 
for it will increase the difficulty of 
maintaining a normal intake of vita- 
mins and minerals. 


Candy and Teeth 


T has often been stated, by both 
I laymen and experts, that sugar is 
harmful to the teeth—and as often 
vigorously denied. The candy industry, 
of course, is doing its best to pooh- 
pooh the idea. CU feels that current 
knowledge of the subject has been well 
summarized in this statement by the 
Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Ass’n: 

“It is generally agreed among ex- 
perts in nutrition that sugar taken in 
excessive quantities is among the foods 
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most detrimental to the teeth, al- 
though there is no general agreement 
on how it operates.” 
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Sweet and "Semi-Sweet” 


Chocolate Bars 





Best Buys 


Suchard Bittra Bitter-Sweet Choco- 
late (Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Co., Philadelphia). 114-0z. bar, 5¢; 
cost per oz., 3.3¢. 230 Calories. 


Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet Swiss Process 
Chocolate (Peter Cailler Kohler 
Swiss Chocolates Fulton, 
N. Y.). 1%-oz. bar, 5¢; cost per 
oz., 3.3¢. 7-0z. bar, 15¢; cost per oz., 
2.1¢. Small bar, 240 Calories; large. 
1,120 Calories. Small bar “puffed.” 


Also Acceptable 


Rockwood’s Sweet Vanilla Chocolate 
(Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn). Two 
134-0z. bars, 5¢; cost per oz., 1.4¢. 
614-0z. bar, 10¢; cost per oz., 1.5¢. 


Co.,. 


Sugar content undesirably high. 
Small bar, 290 Calories; large. 


1,050 Calories. 





Milk Chocolate Bars 





Best Buys 


Nestlé’s Puffed Milk Chocolate. 114- 
oz. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 3.3¢. 240 


Calories. 


Peter’s Sweet Milk Chocolate (Peter 
Cailler Kohler Chocolates 
Co.). 15g-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 
3.1¢. 7-oz bar, 15¢; cost per oz. 
2.1¢. Small bar, 270 Calories; large, 
1,150 Calories. 


Also Acceptable 


Hershey’s Milk Chocolate (Hershey 
Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa.). 15¢- 
oz. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 3.1¢. 7-oz. 
bar, 15¢; cost per oz., 2.1¢. (The 
15g-0z. bar is sold in two different 
shapes of identical weight and com- 
position.) Small bar, 270 Calories; 
large, 1,150 Calories. 


Nestlé’s Milk Chocolate. 15¢-0z. bar, 
3¢; cost per cz., 3.1¢. 7-oz. bar, 15¢; 
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IS CANDY FATTENING? 





The potatoes (1 lb.), the lettuce (4 lbs.) and the cancy (2% oz.) each contain 
about 400 Calories 


cost per oz., 2.1¢. Small bar, 270 
Calories; large, 1,120 Calories. 


Aero Milk Chocolate (Hershey Choco- 

late Corp.). 134-0z. bar, 5¢; cost 
per oz., 2.9¢. A “puffed” milk choco- 
late bar, not so labeled. 300 Calories. 


Baker’s Milk Chocolate (Walter 
Baker & Co. Dorchester, Mass.). 
15¢-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 3.1¢. 
290 Calories. 

Suchard Milka Sweet Milk Chocolate 
(Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co.). 
114-oz. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 3.3¢. 
240 Calories. 





Milk Chocolate-Nut Bars 





Best Buys 
Hershey’s Almond Milk Chocolate. 


13g-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 3.6¢. 
About 18% almonds. 230 Calories. 


Nestlé’s Milk Chocolate with Al- 
monds. 1%,-o0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 
3.6¢. About 16% almonds. 240 
Calories. 


Also Acceptable 


Mr. Goodbar Milk Chocolate and 
Peanuts (Hershey Chocolate Corp.). 
3-oz. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 1.7¢. 
About 45% peanuts. Lower in milk 
solids content than Hershey's Milk 
Chocolate. Some peanuts still in 
jackets. A good buy at the price. 
410 Calories. 

Nestlé’s Puffed Almond Milk Choco- 
late. 114-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 
4¢. Very small amount of almonds, 
in small pieces. 190 Calories. 





Candy Bars— 
Miscellaneous 





Under this heading are listed bars 
which do not consist simply of 
sweet or milk chocolate. or chocolate 
and nuts. Most of them have chocolate 
coatings. 

Listing of the bars is roughly in 
order of decreasing nutritional value, 
though, as explained in the accompany- 
ing article, even the best candy is not 
a good food. “Best Buys” are not 
given, because of variation in individ- 
ual taste preference. 


Acceptable 


Love Nest (Euclid Candy Co., Brook- 
lyn). 21%-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 
2¢. 340 Calories. Cream, caramel 
and peanut center, milk chocolate 
coating. 

Oh Henry! (Williamson Candy Co., 
Chicago). 214-0z. bar, 5¢; cost per 
oz., 2¢. 390 Calories. Cream, 
caramel, and peanut center, milk 
chocolate coating. Very similar to 
Love Nest. 


Baby Ruth (Curtiss Candy Co., Chi- 
cago). 21%-oz. bar, 5¢; cost per 
oz., 2¢. 360 Calories. Cream, 
caramel, and peanut center, choco- 
late coating. Resembles Oh Henry! 
and Love Nest. but not as good 
quality. 

Jolly Jack (Curtiss Candy Co.). 4-oz. 
bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 1.2¢. 430 
Calories. Cream, caramel, peanut 
center, substitute-chocolate coating, 

Milky Way (Mars, Inc.. Chicago). 
254-02. bar. 5¢; cost per oz.. 1.9¢. 








330 Calories. Caramel and fudge 
center, chocolate coating. 


Peter Paul’s Double Dreams with 
Almonds (Peter Paul, Inc., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.). 2%4-oz. package, 5¢; 
cost per oz., 2.2¢. 360 Calories. Two 
bars of chocolate-coated coconut, 
topped with almonds, in each pack- 
age. 

Butterfinger (Curtiss Candy Co.). 
2\%4-oz. bar, 5¢; cost per oz., 2.2¢. 
300 Calories. Spongy center of pea- 
nut butter, corn syrup, and sugar, 
substitute-chocolate coating of cocoa 
powder and palm nut butter. Name 
misleading, dairy butter not present. 

Peter Paul’s Double Mounds (Peter 
Paul, Inc.). 3-0z. package, 5¢; cost 
per oz., 1.7¢. 440 Calories. Coconut 
paste center, chocolate coating. Two 
pieces in package. 


Chocolate Tootsie Rolls (The Sweets 
Company of America, Hoboken, 
N. J.). 2-0z. package, 5¢; cost per 
oz., 2.5¢. 270 Calories. Cylindrical 
pieces of chocolate-flavored caramel, 
well shortened. 


Rockwood’s Vanilla Chocolate with 
Fruit and Nuts. Two 13,4-oz. bars, 
5¢; cost per oz., 1.4¢. 240 Calories 
per bar. Low-grade sweet chocolate 
bar with peanuts and a very few 
raisins. Use of word “fruit” in 
brand name misleading. 


Not Acceptable 


Curtiss Milk Nut Loaf (Curtiss Candy 
Co.). 5¢. Name misleading; con- 
tained no milk. Company refused to 
change name when requested to do 
so by the American Medical Ass’n. 


The Candy Union Protects Consumers 


a conditions in the candy 
industry—like those in other 
food industries—hold unusual inter- 
est for consumers. For poor working 
conditions mean products contaminated 
and unsanitary. Low wages almost 
invariably accompany poor working 
conditions and the health of food 
workers—a matter of great impor- 
tance to consumers—is closely tied 
up with the wages they receive. 

The great majority of union candy 
workers belong to the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union, AFL. The following health 
provisions of the union are of special 
interest to. candy consumers: 

1. Before a worker may be a mem- 
ber of the union, he must pass a 
health examination by the local 
union’s own physician. 

2. Medical care is provided by the 
union for members while sick. (This 
is exclusive of sick benefit aid for 
the living expenses of members and 
their families while they are sick.) 

3. No union label is granted to a 
bakery or confectionery establishment 
unless it has passed the State and city 
codes or laws governing sanitary regu- 
lations. 

To date, the union has disbursed 
$2.572,778.52 in sick benefits, which 
make it easier for workers to remain 
away from work while ill. 
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There are more than 50,000 candy 
workers in America, of whom a con- 
siderable proportion are girls and 
women. The Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers Union, with some 12,000 
to 15,000 of these workers in its mem- 
bership, has declared that wages paid 
in non-union candy factories are 
frequently below the minimum wage 
requirements of Federal law, while 
working hours often exceed the legal 
maximum. In the light of CU’s own 
information on conditions in New 
York State—where wages and hours 
are comparatively high— it seems 
likely that the statement is accurate. 

For example, until November 14, 
1938, when the New York State con- 
fectionery wage order, set up under 
the provisions of the Federal law, pro- 
vided for a weekly wage of $14, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the 6,400 women 
and girls in the industry earned $5 
and $6 a week. At that time only 12% 
of the women employees in_ the 
State earned as much as $1,000 a year. 
And even now many smaller New York 
manufacturers refuse to believe that the 
laws apply to them. In New York 
alone 13 manufacturers were recently 
cited for noncompliance with the 
State order. It was found that their 
plants, which employed 359 women 
and male minors, paid 258 workers 
less than the minimum wages. 


The union properly argues that 
“for health reasons the public should 
not permit baking or confectionery 
establishments to become sweatshops, 
Bakers and confectioners should be 
paid enough to live decently in health. 
ful and sanitary surroundings.” 


ANDY manufacturers’ answers to 
é, CU’s inquiries as to working con- 
ditions in their plants were few and 
incomplete, and therefore CU can 
offer no detailed information on con- 
ditions in non-union plants. In union 
plants, according to the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, the average 
wage scale for male employees is 
from 42¢ to 47¢ per hour for the first 
16 weeks and 50¢ per hour thereafter; 
for female employees, 37¢ to 41¢ per 
hour for the first 16 weeks and 44¢ 
per hour thereafter. 

The outstanding open-shop area of 
the country, according to the union, 
is Chicago, manufacturing _head- 
quarters of the Curtiss Candy Co, 
(Baby Ruth, Butterfinger, Jolly Jack) 
and the Williamson Candy Co. (Oh 
Henry!) and home of some 15,000 
to 20,000 candy workers. 

According to the union, the follow- 
ing companies, with the exceptions 
indicated, are under contract to it, and, 
unless noted otherwise, pay their em- 
ployees at the scales which are indi- 
cated above. 

Baker’s Milk Chocolate (Walter 
Baker & Co.). Under contract to 
the Federal Labor Union of Boston, 


AFL. 


Love Nest 
Brooklyn). 

Aero Milk Chocolate, Hershey 
bars. Mr. Goodbar Milk Chocolate 
(Hershey Chocolate Corp.). The 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union has been certified 
as sole collective bargaining agency 
for this company’s 2,400 employees 
by the N.L.R.B. Negotiations for a 
closed shop are now under way. The 
company states that the minimum 
wage for male employees is $24— 
the average, $26.62. For females, it 
states, the minimum is $18 and the 
average, $18.63. 

Rockwood’s Candy Bars. (Rock- 
wood & Co.). 

Insofar as CU has been able to dis- 
cover, all other candy brands rated in 
its candy report are made under non- 
union conditions. 
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Faith Is Not Enough | 


... nor is the security which Investors Syndicate offers. CU tells 


why, and compares the Syndicate's certificates with Gov't bonds 


by BERNARD REIS 


Treasurer of Consumers Union; Author, "False Security" 


You and the girl who has so bravely cast 
her lot with yours will now want many 
things. Children, a home of your own— 
these are important things. .. . 

In your heart—and in hers—is a world 
of faith that you will have them. 

But—and this is lesson number one— 
faith isn’t enough. 

Money is one of the most fugitive things 
in the world. And the will to accumulate 
it is seldom as strong as the desire. . . 

Yet every man who has 15 years of earn- 
ing power left—if he earns even a moderate 
income—can make a financial success of 
his life. 

A representative of Investors Syndicate 
can show you just how this may be done. 

He can show you how small sums of 
money put aside regularly will, through the 
power of compound interest, return to you 
at the end of 15 years $5,000, $10,000, 
$25,000 or more. 

He can show you how this money will be 
protected during these years—by an _ in- 
stitution which has mastered and will apply 
in your interest the best rules of finance 
as American history and financial expe- 
these are important things. .. . 
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HAT’S part of one of Investors Syn- 
Tan advertisements. It appeared 
in Time Magazine on June 8, 1936, 
under the heading, “What Every 
Young Bridegroom Should Know.” 
It’s a pretty powerful ad, and if I were 
a young bridegroom it would “get” 
me on its emotionalism and its reason- 
ableness, just as the company intended. 

I obtained their booklet entitled, “A 
New Plan of Life,” which, I learned 
from its contents, was sent out on its 
mission with the thought of “helpful- 
ness to others—with an understanding 
of the hopes that glow in the hearts of 
all of us—with a realization of the 
mountains fate rears in our paths.” 

The plan, to use the company’s 
words, “is as simple in form as it is 
sound in premise. It is designed to 
enable a man to provide for the future 
on easy terms. It enables him to climb 
by systematic steps to a financial goal 
which he might never be able to attain 
by methods of his own designing. It 
accepts a man’s desire to accumulate 
money, to own a home, to educate his 
children or to have financial independ- 
ence in his old age. . . . All that such 
a man need have is the courage to set 
his foot on the first rung—and the 
determination to keep climbing. . . .” 

In addition to the booklet, the com- 
pany then sent me a salesman. He ex- 
plained it was not an insurance plan, 
and then went on to say that here was 
an opportunity provided by an inter- 
national institution (meaning several 
Canadian offices) and no longer need I 
be worried by the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What will become of my wife— 
if I live?” or “What’s going to become 
of us?” All that I need do would be 
to sign on the dotted line, make my 
first payment of $21 and “have the 
courage” and “determination” to make 
additional monthly payments. 


_— fervid promises of security 
in old age; of enough money to 
send one’s children to college; of a 








beautiful home among the trees and a 
mailbox at the head of a quiet, shady 
lane leading to it, coupled with the 


slogan “Established 1894,” had 
strange echoes of Straus bonds, “Forty- 
four years without loss to any in- 
vestor,” and also the boast of the larg- 
est of the guaranteed mortgage com- 
panies, “More than two billion dollars 
has been invested with us in over 40 
years, and no investor has ever lost a 
penny. No other investment company 
can equal this record. . . .” 

Not being a young bridegroom, I 
did not sign that contract. Said I to 
myself, “Those slogans for Straus 
bonds were true at the time; those 
boasts of the guaranteed mortgage 
companies were convincing and true 
enough, and yet those financial institu- 
tions crumbled like houses of cards.” 

I knew at once where the trouble 
lay. The constant threat to our finan- 
cial security, | am convinced, is our 
readiness to believe advertising slo- 
gans; our willingness to be swayed 
by reasonableness; our lack of enough 
skepticism to examine for ourselves, 
or at least have examined for us, the 
reliability of a company’s own adver- 
tised virtues. I know it is quite im- 
possible for the average investor to 
examine and judge the real security 
that stands behind mere promises of 
security, and that unless one has ex- 
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... which romanticizes the present 








Comparative Recovery Value of Investors 
Syndicate and U. S. Savings Bonds 


CasH Surrenper Vatue At ENp oF YEAR 








YEAR SaviNecs Tora. Investors Syndicate U. S. Savings 
Eacn YEAR Savincs Certificate Bonds 

$ $ $ § 
1 300 300 110 304 
2 300 600 335 616 
rere: 300 900 660 936 
4 300 1,200 1,000 1,264 
5 300 1,500 1,350 1,600 
6 300 1,800 1,750 1,944 
7 300 2,100 2,150 2,296 











pert knowledge and disinterested judg- 
ment available, he must shun all such 
plans, no matter how attractive they 
seem. We cannot wait for the next de- 
pression to tell us that these financial 
plans—appealing and reasonable in 
print—failed and created such wide- 
spread havoc, not because of the de- 
pression, but ‘ecause they were not 
safeguarded to weather a depression. 


LEARLY, what does Investors Syndi- 
C cate do? It sells a contract by 
which an individual agrees to make 
certain monthly or annual payments 
and the company agrees to pay at ma- 
turity the face amount of the certifi- 
cate or pay prior to maturity a certain 
specified surrender value. The certifi- 
cate holder is generally an unsecured 
creditor of the corporation. He does 
not have an interest or a lien on any 
specified properties. He assumes the 
status of a general creditor similar to 
the holder of an unsecured note. In 
certain States there is a _ require- 
ment that the company deposit securi- 
ties with a trustee for the benefit of the 
certificate holders. 

The payments the investor makes 
vary from $5 to $10 upward and 
the number of required payments 
ranges from 120 to 180, making the 
maturity period from 10 to 15 years. 
The face amount certificates do not 
contain any insurance features. 

The investment certificates, 
F, provide for the payment at maturity 
of a definite sum of money “which 
represents the amount paid in, plus a 
fixed amount equivalent to 4% interest 
compounded annually on the basis of 
regular annual payments”’—if the 
moneys are permitted to remain with 
the company 15 years. 


Series 
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You can buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at any post office in the United States 
on a weekly, monthly or any other 
time basis and the government pays 
you over a period of 10 years the 
equivalent of 2.9% compounded semi- 
annually. That means that you pay 
$18.75 for a bond of $25 face value. 
Held for 10 years the bond matures 
and upon due surrender you will re- 
ceive a government check for $25—a 
33 1/3% increase on your original in- 
vestment of $18.75. These bonds are a 
direct obligation of the government. 
They may be redeemed at any time 
after 60 days from the date of issue 
at definite cash values—never for less 
than the amount which has been paid 
for the bond. 

Yet thousands buy the uncertainties 
of an Investors Syndicate contract 
which pays a trifling increase of inter- 
est, and that only if payments are con- 
tinued for a long period of years, in 
preference to the real and sterling se- 
curity offered the small saver by the 
U. S. Government. The explanation 
lies in the cleverly appealing adver- 
tisements of Investors Syndicate and 
in their high-powered salesmanship. 
Salesmen are undoubtedly forced to 
great persuasiveness since most of 
them are paid on a commission basis. 

Obviously the appeal of Investors 
Syndicate contracts is to people of very 
modest income. At the end of 1936 
there were approximately 235,000 per- 
sons who held these contracts, their 
amount at maturity totaling $625,449,- 
067. A test of the size of the distribu- 
tion of certificates written during 1935 
showed 85% of the certificates sold 
in that year were for maturity amounts 
of less than $2,500 and that large cer- 
tificate holders were of negligible im- 





portance. Only 1% of the certificates 
sold in that year had a maturity value 


greater than $10,000. 


NE of the great selling points of 

this plan is that systematic saving 
of money, even in small amounts, will 
accumulate in 10 or 15 years’ time, the 
emphasis always being placed on the 
maturity value. Meanwhile, the pro- 
spective purchaser has in his enthusi- 
asm lost sight of the fact that circum. 
stances may at any time compel him 
to use his savings. The fact is that the 
percentage of surrendered and lapsed 
contracts has in the past been very 
high. 

Such being the case, let us see what 
happens to people who, needing their 
money back, can’t see the contract 
through to maturity. The contract pro- 
vides that “in the event of permanent 
total disability or death before age 60, 
and while the contract is not in default 
more than 120 days,” the recovery is 
the amount paid in with interest at the 
rate of 214% compounded annually. 
Barring death or permanent total dis- 
ability, you don’t get one cent of your 
money back until after you have paid 
in one complete year’s payments. 

For instance, if you had made, let 
us say, seven monthly payments of 
$10.50 each and you needed your 
money back, you could not get a 
penny. The appealing advertisements 
fail to tell you this rather important 
fact, nor do they tell you the rate of 
loss on your contract if you want 
your money back. The rate of loss: 


At the end of first year, 63.4%; 
At the end of the second, 44.2%; 
At the end of the third year, 26.7%; 
At the end of the fourth year, 
16.7%; 
At the end of the fifth year, 10%. 
The U. S. Government permits you 
to draw your money out after 60 days 
without a cent of loss. The cash sur- 
render value is never less than the 
purchase price. In contrast to this, 
Investors Syndicate told one certificate 
holder who paid in $462 over a period 
of 22 months that he could recover 
only $88, or the percentage allowed 
at the end of the first year. The only 
way in which he could gain a higher 
recovery value would be to pay in the 
remaining two months’ installments, 
wait until the two-year period was up. 
It is therefore important that pro- 
spective purchasers know the compara- 
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tive recovery value of Investors Syn- 
dicate and U. S. Government Bonds 
which is shown on page 12. 


HE next point to be considered is 

the safety of your investment. 
These certificates are generally the un- 
secured obligations of Investors Syn- 
dicate of Minneapolis, Minn. It is 
therefore necessary for us to see what 
assets or resources this company has 
with which to meet its liabilities. 

The resources, in round figures, of 
Investors Syndicate as of December 31, 
1937, were as follows: 

Cash: $3,390,000; U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds: $5,024,600; Other Bonds 
and Stocks: $19,570,000; Mortgages 
Owned Together with Accrued Inter- 
est: $65,136,000; Loans on Certificates 
Outstanding: $5,200,000; Real Estate: 
$6,596,000; Miscellaneous Assets: $1.- 
520,000; Total Assets: $106,436,000. 

For some of the securities possessed 
by a financial institution which boasts 
of having “mastered the best rules of 
finance as American history and 
financial experience have developed 
them,” CU members may consult the 
table on this page. 

The principal investment of the com- 
pany is in real estate mortgages, total- 
ing $65,136,000 (which, by their very 
nature, are not liquid assets). Of these 
mortgages, only $28,084,000 are in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the remaining $37,- 
052,000 are not. The value of the se- 
curity behind real estate mortgages is 
dependent upon a most careful ap- 
praisal of the real estate which is 
placed as security for the mortgage 
loan. 

I wrote to the company as to the 
amount of mortgages which may be in 
arrears as to interest, taxes, install- 
ments of amortization, &c., but such in- 
formation was never given me. There 
are so many uncontrollable factors 
which have to be taken into considera- 
tion when accepting real estate mort- 
gages as a secure asset, that it is un- 
wise to consider any aggregate real 
estate mortgages a safe security unless 
guaranteed by an agency of the United 
States Government. 

Another important item on the bal- 
ance sheet is $6,596,000 of real estate 
probably acquired as the result of 
foreclosure. This is carried at the 
amount of foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, plus foreclosure costs, plus im- 
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provement costs. What could. this real 
estate be worth? Who knows? 

One thing we do know is that insur- 
ance companies in the past have made 
large investments in mortgages and 
have also acquired real estate at fore- 
closure. We also know that the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission is mak- 
ing an examination into life insurance 
companies, and that on March 27, 
1939, Ernest J. Howe, chief financial 
adviser in the insurance section, stated 
that in the annual reports of the five 
leading insurance companies, a total 
of $2,500,000,000 of mortgages listed 
by them did not reflect the fact that 
6% to 24% of the mortgages were de- 
linquent; and that holdings of almost 
$900,000,000 of foreclosed real estate 
were listed by the companies at aver- 
age valuations which ranged as high 
as 14 times gross earnings, with the 
market supporting a rate of no more 
than 51% times gross earnings. 


| ADDITION to the poor surrender 
value of Investors Syndicate con- 
tracts, and the fact that the security be- 
hind their investments makes them in- 
ferior to U. S. Government Bonds, there 
is another clause which makes these 
contracts undesirable. Article Five of 
the contract provides that in the event 
payments are not made when due, the 
contract may be reinstated and “in the 
event of such resumption of payments 

. the maturity date . . . shall be 
extended for a period equal to the time 


default has continued, time being of 

the essence.” 

What does this mean in practice? 
Simply that if you miss a payment on 
your contract the company will penal- 
ize you for such deplorable behavior 
by using your money without interest 
until you resume your payments. 
Assume you have paid in $2,000 and 
your certificate is to mature in 1945. 
Then assume that some circumstances 
made it impossible for you to pay your 
installments for one year, after which 
you are able to resume your payments. 
According to Article Five quoted, the 
company generously extends your con- 
tract from 1945 to 1946. In effect this 
means you lose interest on your $2,000 
for that year, or in other words, that 
you have been penalized $80 for 
simply having lapsed one year in your 
payment of $200 to the company. 

It seems incredible that such is the 
case, but the testimony of Mr. E. E. 
Crabb, executive vice-president of the 
company, before the SEC is proof 
positive: 

Question: When you have a contract 
that is delinquent, do you pay inter- 
est on the amount that has been paid 
in by a certificate holder? 

Answer: Ours is not an interest-bear- 
ing contract. 


ERHAPS one of the crowning ironies 
P in connection with the company 
which offers its services “with the 
thought of helpfulness to others” is 











Some Investors Syndicate Securities 

Par VALUE Market Price Market VALUE 
$ Aprit 24, 1939 Aprit 24, 1939 
$ 

15,000 McKesson & Robbins 542% convertible 53% 7,987.50 

debentures 
101,000 Trinity Building Corp. first mortgage 

54%% bonds of 1939—now in default 41 41,410.00 
155,000 Alleghany Corp. 5% bonds of 1949 624% 96,875.00 
125,000 Chicago-Terre Haute first mortgage 5% 

bonds of 1960 50% 62,812.50 
129,000 Chicago-Terre Haute 5% income bonds 

of 1960 443, 57,727.50 
34,000 Erie Railroad 5% of 1967—now in 

default 9% 3,187.50 
50,000 Erie Railroad refunding mortgage 5% 

bonds of 1975—now in default 914 4,625.00 
10,000 Erie Railroad Consolidated General 

Lien, 4% of 1996—now in default 16% 1,675.00 
110,000 New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 

Co. refunding mortgage 444% bonds of 

1978 45% 49,912.50 
200 shares Wilson Co. 6% cumulative preferred stock Dividends in arrears 
100 shares American Locomotive 7% preferred stock Dividends in arrears 
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the fact that its financial structure has 
been such that it has been dependent 
for some of its income on the funds 
received from contracts which lapsed 
during the early part of the payment 
period. In other words, the com- 
pany has apparently been far from 
sharing the investor’s illusion that he 
will certainly be able to maintain pay- 
ments. Here is the astonishing report 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on Investors Syndicate, Fidel- 
ity Investment Ass’n, and Fidel Ass’n 
of New York, Inc.: 


The total income from 1927 to 1936 of 
three of the largest companies issuing 
face amount installment certificates—com- 
panies which held 95% of the total assets 
of all of the companies—was $39,972,000. 
This income was received in the form of 
interest and dividends, and, to a minor 
degree in the form of profits on the sale 
of portfolio assets. e operating ex- 
penses, exclusive of interest requirements, 
of these companies, during the same 
period, were $41,593,000. From 1927 to 
1936, however, these companies (except 
for one company not included for 1927 
and 1929 on account of incomplete data) 
paid out as interest on certificates pro- 
viding for periodic interest payments or 
credited to the cash surrender and/or 
ultimate maturity values of as yet un- 
matured certificates a sum aggregating 
$33,260,000. These latter funds were de- 
rived by appropriating, pursuant to the 
terms of the contracts with certificate 
holders, the excess of installment pay- 
ments over contract surrender values dur- 
ing the early part of the payment period 
when the surrender values of the certifi- 
cates were less than the amount of in- 
stallments paid. [Italics mine—B.J.R.] 
Practically all economists are agreed 

that some time within the next seven 
years we will be faced with another 
serious depression. What would hap- 
pen if you wanted back the money 
you put in Investors Syndicate? What 
would happen if Investors Syndicate 
should no longer gain by the large 
percentage of lapsed contracts and de- 
faults in payment? What would hap- 
pen if their new sales decreased? 
What would happen if a large per- 
centage of their old contracts should 
decide to withdraw? 

We do not know, but we do know 
that at any time within the next 10 
years you can get back all the money 
you put into United States Savings 
Bonds. The cash surrender value is 
never less than the purchase price. It 
increases at the end of the first year 
and each six months thereafter to 
maturity. Over a period of 10 years 
the interest rate is 2.9% compounded 
semi-annually, and you have the safest 
security your money can buy. 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions against mislead- 


ing advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


HE following listings summarize a 
few of the many actions taken each 
month by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Federal Food & Drug Ad- 


ministration. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order 
(the Commission can go to court for 
such orders when the life or health of 
purchasers of advertised products may 
be endangered) against: 

The continued advertising of Alco- 
ban, a remedy for alcoholism. 

The Lewyn Drug Co., engaged in 
the sale and distribution of two me- 
dicinal preparations designated as Dr. 
Haller’s Prescription 5000 and Dr. 
Haller’s Prescription 2000, and adver- 
tised for the relief of delayed menstru- 
ation. These preparations, according 
to affidavits of prominent physicians, 
contain drugs which might cause 
uterine infection or septicemia and 
“constitute an unqualified menace” to 
the health and lives of pregnant 
women. 

The FTC has also taken action 
against: 

Gersten Brothers, New York. 
The company was directed to cease 
use of the words “cedar,” “moth 
proofer,” “mothador,” or any similar 
words unless the receptacles so desig- 
nated will not afford access to moths 
and will kill young moth larvae within 
a reasonable time after infested 
articles are placed therein. 

Ruby’s Cosmetic Laboratories, 
which has agreed to cease advertising 
that Ruby’s Bleaching Cream contains 
a vitamin and that, due to this or any 
other content, the product locally ap- 
plied will rejuvenate or vivify the 
skin, feed the underlying tissues, or 
restore the firmness of youth. 

Lord & Taylor, a New York de- 
partment store, which has agreed to 
cease using the word “nourishing” in 
their advertising in a way which im- 
plies that their preparations, applied 


to the skin, will nourish and feed it. 
Lovely Lady, Inc., which has 
agreed that it will no longer advertise 
its product as capable of penetrating 
or revitalizing the skin, of ending a 
“false face” powdery look or of caus- 
ing women to appear years younger. 


The Food & Drug Administration 


Among other seizures of the Food 
& Drug Administration, there has 
recently been one which is of con- 
siderable importance in the history of 
the fight for pure food and drugs: 

The Administration seized 61 pack- 
ages of Marmola, a fat-reducing 
remedy containing desiccated thyroid, 
a substance which can be seriously 
harmful and should not be admin. 
istered except under the supervision 
of a competent physician. 

In April 1929, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a cease and desist 
order against the Raladam Co. which 
manufactures Marmola. The com- 
pany appealed the order and was 
sustained by the Supreme Court on 
the grounds that the Commission had 
inadequate evidence as to the fact that 
Marmola advertising constituted un- 
fair competition. The case became an 
important argument in favor of enact- 
ing the current Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment under which, at least in theory, 
the Commission need not prove unfair 
competition in order to put an end to 
misleading advertisements. The Com- 
mission has issued a second cease and 
desist order, since the passage of the 
new law, and the company has ap- 
pealed again. The case is now before 
the Court of Appeals. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has also seized: 

Insecticides—Sulfostick, Sul pho, 
Arseno, Arsenostick, Bordostick, Nico 
and Nicostick, shipped into interstate 
commerce by the U.S. Garden Hose 
Insecticide Co., were found to be mis- 
branded; in addition, the first five 
named contained substances injurious 
to vegetation and were adulterated. 
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In which a warning is given against the non-automatic irons; some 


good and bad features are described and 18 brands are rated 


LECTRIC irons which are left stand- 
E ing with their current on cause 
approximately 45 fires in the United 
States every day, according to figures 
published in January 1939, by the 
National Safety Council. As CU has 
pointed out in the past, the chief 
hazard comes from the ordinary non- 
automatic electric iron. If the house- 
wife forgets to disconnect one of these, 
the ironing board cover and the board 
itself may ignite even though a pro- 
tective pad or stand is used. 

Non-automatic irons are also rela- 
tively inconvenient because they must 
be switched on and off during the 
ironing process to maintain proper 
temperatures. Therefore CU recom- 
mends none of them, and—with one 
exception—tests were made only on 
models equipped with thermostats for 
maintaining the proper ironing tem- 
perature and preventing excessive 
temperature. These thermostats can be 
set for the desired temperature by 
means of a knob marked low, medium, 
high, or else marked for the different 
fabrics—rayon, cotton, linen, &c. 

The exception noted is the Steem- 
Electric Iron in which temperature is 
controlled somewhat differently. The 
iron is filled with water which boils 
off as the ironing process proceeds, and 
which serves both to prevent the iron 
from getting too hot and to dampen 
the fabrics ironed. Its capacity is about 
one pint of water. The manufac- 
turer claims that the water will last 
45 minutes to an hour; CU found that 
it lasted approximately 35 minutes, 
and then the iron needed refilling. 
Once the water is gone the iron be- 
haves like one of the non-automatic 
type and it can reach a temperature 
sufficiently high to offer a similar fire 
hazard; for this reason CU rates it 
and other irons of the same type, “Not 
Acceptable.” 

All of the models tested, except the 
Steem-Electric, were designed for use 
only on 110-volt alternating cur- 
rent. The latter may also be 
used on d-c. To prevent the exces- 
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sive sparking which occurs when an 
ordinary thermostat operates on di- 
rect current, many manufacturers pro- 
vide irons with a special quick-acting 
thermostat for direct current. The di- 
rect-current irons may also be used 
on a-c, but if a-c irons are used on 
d-c they will burn out thermostat con- 
tacts and thereby shorten the life of 
the thermostat. 

Most brands of automatic irons 
are available in 1000-watt and 800- 
watt capacities. The 1000-watt size is 
faster, provides a continuous flow of 
heat sufficient for heavy ironing loads 
such as damp sheets and linens, and 
is therefore preferable for those who 
do considerable ironing. The smaller 
sizes do not supply heat rapidly 
enough and consequently cool too 
much under continuous heavy iron- 
ing. But for light work or intermittent 
ironing where much of the operator’s 
time is taken up arranging pieces, a 
smaller iron is satisfactory. 


wo general types of heating ele- 
‘Buee are used jn electric irons. 
In the first and older type of con- 
struction, the heating element is a 





FIRE! 
“If the housewife forgets . . . 


” 






strip of resistance wire wound on a 
sheet of mica placed between other 
sheets of mica for insulation, and 
sandwiched between the sole plate of 
the iron and a cast-iron “pressure 
plate” which is bolted down to the 
sole plate. With this arrangement, con- 
siderable heat may be wasted by radia- 
tion to the upper surface and the 
handle of the iron. In the second type 
of construction, the resistance wire 
of the element, coated with an in- 
sulating material and in some cases 
covered with a sheet-metal casing, is 
imbedded in the metal of the sole 
plate itself. This type wastes less 
heat. 

Two of the irons, the General Elec- 
tric Moderne and the Ward's Cat. No. 
—4980 had aluminum or aluminum- 
alloy sole plates. Both of these main- 
tained their temperature unusually 
well while in use, probably because 
aluminum is a much better heat con- 
ductor than cast-iron. However, an 
aluminum surface is much more easily 
scratched and roughened than an iron 
or chromium-plated surface. 

Several of the irons had perma- 
nently attached appliance cords. These 
are not objectionable provided the 
temperature control knob has an 
“off” position. If the cord outlet is 
at one side of the back of the iron, 
it interferes less with the wrist while 
one is ironing and the iron is likely 
to be more stable when tipped up on 
its heel rest. 

About half the irons tested showed 
electric shock hazard after standing 48 
hours in a very damp atmosphere. 
However, since no iron showed such 
hazard except under these unusual 
conditions, only the two worst cases 
are mentioned in the ratings below. 

If an iron has insufficient heat, the 
operator usually tries to compensate 
for this lack by bearing down heavily 
while she works. But if the heat sup- 
ply is adequate, pressure becomes less 
necessary, and a lighter iron should 
be as satisfactory as a heavier one. 
Some tests have been made of the 
force required for ironing with irons 
of different weights, but the available 
evidence is not conclusively in favor 
of either the light weight or the heavy. 

The tests covered electric insula- 
tion (current leakage and breakdown) 
and performance, including tempera- 
ture and efficiency at different ironing 
speeds and temperature settings. 








Changes in the relative ratings of 
irons since CU’s last report (in De- 
cember 1936) are due to changes in 
design which affected performance 
under test. The American Beauty, for 
example, showed a much greater tem- 
perature drop, under a heavy ironing 
load, than formerly, while the Sun- 
beam Ironmaster showed a decided 
improvement in this respect. 

Many of the irons below can be 
obtained at sales for less than their 
list prices. 


Best Buys 


Cat. No.—756 
$3.45 plus post- 


Sears’ Heatmaster 
(Sears-Roebuck). 
age. 6 Ibs. 
watts. Performance satisfactory al- 
though temperature dropped some- 
what under load. Cork handle 
with poor provision for cooling. 


Capacity low, 700 


Co-op DeLuxe Automatic No. 424 
(National Cooperatives, Inc., Chi- 
cago). About $6.25. 5 lbs. 1,000 
watts. Thesame iron as the Proctor 
Model 942, but note lower price. 
Temperature dropped slightly un- 
der load, and was slightly high on 
low heat. Permanently attached 
cord of high durability. Thermo- 
stat had off position. 


Sunbeam Ironmaster Cat. No.— 
A-4 (Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.. 
Chicago). $8.95. 414 lbs. 1,000 
watts. Permanently attached cord, 
good quality. Thermostat had off 
position. Ironing performance and 
capacity excellent. Highest quality 
of all irons tested. 

Ward’s Supreme Quality Cat. No. 
—4980 (Montgomery Ward). $6.45 
plus postage. 3% lbs. 1,000 watts. 
Capacity and ironing performance 
excellent. Aluminum sole plate 
may be easily marred. Permanently 
attached cord of somewhat lower 
than average quality, but thermo- 
stat lacked off position. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of value, price considered) 


_ Dominion Ironamatic Style No. 
242 (Dominion Electric Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio). $3.95. 334 Ibs. 
880 watts. Performance satisfac- 
tory. Durability of cord poor. 

Sears’ Heatmaster Super-Duty Au- 
tomatic Iron Cat. No.—1065 
(Sears-Roebuck). $5.95 plus post- 
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1.000 watts. Tem- 
perature dropped somewhat under 
load, and was slightly high on low 
heat. Efficiency slightly lower than 
average when operating on high 
heat. Cord set lower than average 
quality. 


age. 334 lbs. 


Westinghouse Cat. No.—LPC-4 
(Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio). $8.95. 4 lbs. 
1,000 watts. Temperature dropped 
only slightly under load, and was 
slightly high on low heat. Per- 
manently attached cord, good qual- 
ity. Thermostat had off position. 





Proctor Speed Iron Model 942 
(Proctor Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia). $8.50. 5 lbs. 1,000 watts. 


Temperature dropped slightly under 
load, and was slightly high on low 
heat. Permanently attached cord. 
Thermostat had off position. 


G.E. Moderne Automatic Iron Cat. 
No.—159F83 (General Electric Co.. 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $8.95. 33,4 
lbs. 1,000 watts. Capacity and 
ironing performance _ excellent. 
Aluminum sole plate may be easily 
marred. Permanently attached 
cord of good quality. Thermostat 
had off position. 


The following irons gave, at least 
in the samples tested, temperatures of 
340°-—350° F. when set on “low” heat. 
To be safe for ironing such fabrics as 
cellulose acetate rayons, which fuse 
at 275° F., thermostats on these irons 
would need adjustment—a job for the 
serviceman. 


Ward’s Standard Quality Cat. 
No.—4974 (Montgomery Ward). 
$3.45 plus postage. 6 lbs. Ca- 


pacity low, 700 watts. Wood handle 
with poor provision for cooling. 
Sole plate slightly smaller than 
average. Low heat was too high; 
it would otherwise be a “Best 
Buy.” Cord set of somewhat lower 
than average quality. 


Westinghouse Adjust-O-Matic Cat. 
No.—LEC44, (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.). $5.95. 6 lbs. Ca- 
pacity low, 660 watts. Temperature 
dropped only slightly under load, 
but was excessive on low heat. Cord 
set of average quality. Wood handle 
with poor provision for cooling. 

G.E. Wolverine Automatic Iron 
Cat. No.—119F103 (General Elec- 
tric Co.). $5.95. 6 lbs. Capacity 


600 
cessive on 


Temperature ex- 
heat. Sole plate 
slightly smaller than average. Cord 
set of lower than average quality. 


Not Acceptable 


Steem-Electric Series A  (Steem 
Electric Corp.). $9.95. 734 Ibs. 
620 watts. This iron is filled with 
water to regulate the temperature 
and to dampen the materials being 
ironed. This latter feature CU con- 
siders of little value. Temperature 
while ironing is essentially constant 
but cannot be varied for ironing 
different fabrics, and is too low 
for ironing knit cotton goods and 
for many other purposes. The iron 
is rated “Not Acceptable” because 
of fire hazard. 

Universal E-7163 (Landers, Frary 
& Clark). $7.95. 434 lbs. 1.000 
watts. Temperature dropped ex. 
cessively from 550° F. to 250° F. 
under full load, and was slightly 
high on low heat. Permanently at- 
tached cord of good _ quality. 
Thermostat had off position. 

Universal E-7183-B. $6.95. 414% lbs. 
1,000 watts. Temperature dropped 

excessively from 500° F. to 250° F. 

under full load. Permanently at- 

tached cord of average quality. 

Thermostat had off position. 


watts 
low 


low. 


Mastercraft Automatic Iron Cat. 
No.—2030 (Mastercraft Electric 
Co.). $4.95. 6 lbs. Capacity 
slightly low, 800 watts. Tempera- 
ture dropped excessively from 550° 
F. to 300° F. under full load. 
Showed shock hazard after storage 
in a damp place. Cord set of good 
quality. Very little clearance be- 
tween handle and thermostat knob. 

Moderne Cat. No.—L-48 (Knapp- 
Monarch Co.). $4.49. 534 Ibs. Ca- 
pacity low, 700 watts. Temperature 
dropped excessively under full load. 
Shock hazard after storage in a 
damp place. Poor-quality cord. In- 
sufficient clearance between handle 
and thermostat knob. 


American Beauty No. 40 AB (Amer- 
ican Electrical Heater Co.). $8.95. 
41, lbs. 1,000 watts. Tempera- 
ture dropped excessively from 550° 
F. to 350° F. under full load. 
Permanently attached cord of good 
quality. Thermostat had off posi- 
tion. Wood handle with poor pro- 
vision for cooling. 
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Bromide Drugs 


. « « are a double-edged weapon, capable of 
doing a great deal of good and much harm. 
Some of their effects are here noted, along 


with a list of preparations containing them 


I 1936 the American Pharmaceutical Ass’n, the leading 
professional association of pharmacists of the U. S.. 
undertook an analysis of physicians’ prescriptions. The 
study revealed that next to aspirin, the most commonly 
prescribed drugs were the bromides. 

Offhand there is nothing remarkable about such a find- 
ing. Aspirin is a very useful drug and so are the bromides. 
The bromide drugs (sodium, potassium, ammonium, cal- 
cium, lithium and strontium bromide), in various prepa- 
rations, have a place in the official U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
They have been prescribed for and gratefully taken by 
persons afflicted with epilepsy since the middle of the 
last century. 

Although not a cure for epilepsy, the bromide drugs 
have been very useful in checking or in diminishing the 
frequency of attacks. But epilepsy is not a common dis- 
order and the bromides would not be popular drugs if 
they were useful only in epilepsy. The bromides are 
popular and are a common ingredient of doctors’ prescrip- 
tions because they are taken and prescribed for much 
more common disorders—for “nervousness,” insomnia, 
hangovers, and for that host of functional disorders to 
which man seems so susceptible today. 


eo SNESS” in one form or another is very com- 
mon. Some psychiatrists believe it is universal. 
Few people are so well adjusted psychologically that they 
can face all life’s problems with equanimity and never 
be troubled by an attack of “nerves,” especially in these 
days of war, civilian bombings, racial persecution, un- 
employment and economic insecurity. 

It is a truism that social and economic conditions have 
a profound effect upon emotions and behavior. In times 
of social and economic crises, the nervous system is sub- 
ject to more shocks and bruises than usual. The person 
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with some form of psychological instability will feel the 
impact of socio-economic difficulties more than the psy- 
chologically well-adjusted person. And to the psychiatrists, 
the latter is almost as rare as hen’s teeth. 

The physician sees some evidence of nervous or emo- 
tional tension in almost all his patients. Even when there 
is organic disease such as a tumor or an infection, the 
physician must frequently find a way of treating the 
emotional reactions of the patient to his disease. This 
is never easy and the physician often finds it necessary to 
prescribe a sedative such as the bromides until the patient 
has made an adjustment to his ailment. The task of find- 
ing an appropriate remedy for emotional difficulties is in- 
finitely harder when the physician is dealing with that 
large group of nonorganic ailments that constitute the 
bulk of his practice. These are the so-called functional 
disorders, disorders for which no organic cause can be 
found and which manifest themselves in disturbance of 
functioning of an organ or a system of organs. 

The digestive tract is the most common seat of such 
functional disorders; spastic constipation, “nervous indi- 
gestion” and “mucous colitis” are the very common dis- 
orders seen in daily practice. Other organs and systems 
also participate in disturbances of functioning. And 
finally there is that large group of disorders in which 
the symptoms are mainly or entirely mental. If the symp- 
toms are mild, the disorder is called “nervousness.” If 
they are severe, it is known as a neurosis. As a matter of 
fact, many psychiatrists look upon neurosis not as an 
illness but as a way of reacting to problems—in certain 
respects merely an exaggeration of ordinary behavior. 

In any event, the symptoms and disorders of functional 
disturbance are many. Patients with a severe disturbance 
need constant or frequent care by a physician. If the 
symptoms are mainly psychological or mental, psychiatric 
treatment is necessary. Many patients, however, simply 
need a crutch to help them get along until a better adjust- 
ment can be made. The bromide drugs provide such a 
temporary support. Unfortunately many people tend to 
live and sleep on their crutches; and what was intended 
as a temporary solace or support becomes a poison that 
endangers physical and mental health. 


HAT the bromide drugs are double-edged weapons, 
l capable of doing a great deal of good and also much 
harm, is becoming more acutely recognized in medical 
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Fatigue 


HAT are the causes of fatigue? How should it be 

treated? How should it not be treated? Will gelatin in- 
crease endurance? Is there any medical basis for advertising 
claims that unflavored Knox Gelatin is preferable to other 
brands of unflavored varieties? 

A detailed discussion of these and related questions will 
appear in the Medical Section in an early issue of the 
Reports. 











circles. The U. S. Food & Drug Administration and the 
U. S. Public Health Service recognized this danger and in 
the new Federal Act placed the bromides among those 
drugs whose presence in any proprietary preparation 
must be stated on the label. Recent articles in medical 
journals also warn physicians against the dangers of 
bromide intoxication or “bromism.” 

Many instances of poisoning are due to self-administra- 
tion of bromide preparations by patients who first learned 
of their sedative effects from a doctor’s prescription and 
who then continued to have the prescription refilled re- 
peatedly, usually without the doctor’s knowledge. There 
are no Federal or local laws to prevent a person from 
repeatedly renewing prescriptions containing bromides. 
Nor are there laws that prevent him from buying official 
bromide preparations (Elixir Triple Bromide, Triple 
Bromide Tablets and Effervescent Triple Bromides) in 
unlimited quantities and without a doctor’s prescription. 
And finally, the patent medicine industry—the hobgoblin 
in all matters of health—has introduced hundreds of 
remedies containing bromides on the market. 

A great many proprietary headache remedies contain 
bromides. According to the Food & Drug Administration, 
Bromo-Seltzer contains in each dose 6.5 grains of sodium 
bromide as well as 4 grains of acetanilid; a Stanback 
powder contains 11.6 grains of potassium bromide as 
well as about 2.1 grains of acetanilid and 5.8 grains of 
aspirin; a B-C powder contains 12 grains of potassium 
bromide as well as 3.8 grains of acetanilid. 

It is apparent that acetanilid addicts may take a re- 
spectable amount of bromides daily. Those who take their 
bromides straight will absorb more. Fortunately, there 
is little danger of addiction to bromides as there is to 
acetanilid, and relatively few deaths have been reported 
from bromide poisoning. But as with acetanilid, there 
is a danger of poisoning; and like acetanilid, bromides 
taken in excessive doses or over long periods can cause or 
aggravate the very symptoms they were intended to re- 
lieve. 

Headache, fatigue, “nervous stomach,” anxiety, in- 
somnia are among the symptoms of everyday nervousness 
or neurosis for which bromides are taken. In moderate 
doses, for short periods and under the supervision of a 
physician, the drug can give a deal of comfort. But the 
relief is temporary and symptoms will return unless the 
underlying nervous condition is eased or corrected. 

Some people show an idiosyncrasy or sensitivity to the 
drug and cannot take even moderate amounts of bromides 
without getting a bromide eruption. This eruption resem- 
bles acne very closely, and dermatologists usually ask 
patients with acne whether they are taking bromide prep- 
arations or headache remedies. 
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In large doses and taken over a period of weeks or 
months, the drug tends to accumulate in the tissues and 
cause symptoms of poisoning. Headache, “nervous indi- 
gestion,” anxiety and nervousness may reappear with in- 
creased intensity. Digestive disturbances may be par 
ticularly marked. Even new mental symptoms may ap- 
pear. And it occasionally happens that these symptoms 
become so alarming that the patient is believed to be 
suffering from a serious mental disturbance and is com- 
mitted to a psychopathic hospital. Since bromides, like 
ordinary salt (sodium chloride), are excreted by the kid- 
neys, intoxication is more likely to occur in those with 
kidney disease or in elderly people, in whom kidney 
function is frequently somewhat impaired. 

It is well to keep in mind that a bromide, like any other 
drug, becomes a poison when the tissues of the body 
receive more of the drug than they can handle. Since the 
body possesses powers of repair and resistance, much 
damage must be done by the drug before symptoms of 
poisoning which can be recognized, either by the patient 
or by the physician, develop. This is the most insidious 
danger of self-medication. 

Once bromide intoxication is suspected, however, the 
diagnosis is fairly easy. There are no characteristic 
symptoms and signs but an analysis of the content of 
bromide in the blood can be quickly made and the correct 
diagnosis thus easily established. Fortunately, also, the 
treatment is simple and usually effective. The use of the 
drug is discontinued and large amounts of ordinary salt 
given by mouth or by injection in solution. The salt 
will replace the bromides in the tissues and the bromides 
will be excreted by the kidneys, relieving the patient of all 
symptoms of intoxication. 

It has long been known that many persons can take a 
large amount of bromides without any symptoms or signs 
of intoxication. Others, however, are not so tolerant and 
while there is a great variability in the tolerance of people 
for different drugs, it would be wise to avoid large or 
prolonged dosing by bromides. All proprietary remedies 
advertised for “nerves,” “jitters” and insomnia should 
also be avoided since almost all of them contain bromides. 
When the labeling provisions of the new Federal law go 
into effect, bromide remedies sold in interstate commerce 
will be required to state on the label the presence and 
amount of bromide. But that is the only protection the 
public gets and it is a negligible one until consumers 
recognize the dangers of indiscriminate dosing. 


CCORDING to the Food & Drug Administration and the 
Bureau of Investigation of the American Medical 
Ass’n, the following proprietary preparations have been 
reported to contain bromides. The list does not include 
official bromide preparations: 


B. B. Headache Powders Brom-Viburnum 
B-C Powders Compound 
Bromo-Adonis E. E. Powders 
Bromo-Caffeine Hedasol 
Bromo-Lithia Neurol Compound 
Bromo-Seltzer Sedative Cordial— 
Bromo-Soda P.D. & Co. 
Bromo-Solanum Solmides 
Bromo-Vess Stanback Powders 
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Joker hy Vick’s 


The strange tale of the clinics with which the 
House of Vick's promoted its products, and of a 
"forum" held by the Women's National Institute 


ast fall the Women’s National Institute, a women’s 
L organization with members in some 32 States, began 
a New York forum. Subject: “The Common Cold.” Notable 
offering: a report on experimental “cold clinics” held in 
some 15 schools and orphanages of North Carolina. 

Purpose of the experiment, ostensibly, had been to test 
a plan for the prevention and treatment of colds. The 
pr rocedure, according to the report, had been to experiment 
on 2,650 children by dividing them into “control” and 
“test” groups. The former, according to the report, received 
no treatment or supervision; the latter were supervised in 
all health matters by a staff of 184 “doctors, nurses, 
matrons, infirmary heads, teachers, &.” The value of the 
plan was to be determined by the comparative incidence 
of colds in the two groups. 

It all sounded very impressive, very scientific and, in 
view of the results, very encouraging. For results showed 
that those in the “test” group averaged one-fourth fewer 
colds than those in the “control” group. 

The joker came on page two of the 
In the summarized version it read like this: 

“At the first sniffle or sneeze, use Va-tro-nol at once, 
just a few drops, up each nostril. . . . Massage the throat, 
chest and back with VapoRub. . . .” 

This joker was brought to the attention of the Women’s 
National Institute by at least one CU member—the 
Reverend Mother Rachel of the Margaret Hall School, 
Versailles, Ky.; it was brought to the attention of the 
medical profession by the Journal of the A.M.A. Said the 
A.M.A. in its Journal of February 4, 1939: 

“... the obvious purpose of the whole performance was 
the ultimate recommendation for the use of these propri- 
etary medicines. . . . The effort . . . may be admirable as a 
new departure in advertising technic; as a means of enlist- 
ing reputable organizations in the promotion of proprietary 
preparations by giving a semblance of scientific and 
ethical sponsorship, it can only be condemned.” 

The Reverend Mother Rachel referred the Institute to 
CU Reports for the information that Vick’s nose drops may 
cause pneumonia and death and are especially dangerous 
to children. The Institute, she informs us, answered that 
“one of the Committee members has been appointed to 
secure CU Reports . . . and to present to the Committee 
a statement based on the information obtained.” 

And meanwhile CU’s Special Medical Adviser, Dr. 
Harold Aaron, was obtaining some facts on the authenticity 
of the Vick’s clinics. He addressed his inquiries to the 
Assistant Health Officer of North Carolina, Dr. George M. 


Cooper. Here are some highlights of the correspondence: 


“clinic” 


report. 





*Site of one of the most advertised of the clinics. The clinics in 
general were promoted widely in Vick’s advertising, and the Insti- 
tute report on the subject was apparently arranged as a part of the 
whole Vick’s advertising campaign. 
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From Dr. Cooper to Dr. Aaron, October 10, 1938: 


The day after I got your letter I saw the District Health 
Officer in whose district Siler City is situated. He . promised 
to investigate the basis for the statement so far as this testimonial 
from that section was concerned. . . 

As for the report of the 37 doctors, there has been no 
such clinic conducted in this State anywhere. There may have 
been 37 doctors who took a hand in this but I do not know the 
name of a single one of them, and they were certainly not 
grouped in any one clinic. . . . There has been no control what- 
ever from a scientific standpoint. ... About a year ago reports 
reached us that they were advertising the fact that the janitor of 
a school stated that he could tell which children had used this 
product [Vick’s—Ed.] and which had not, by listening to the 
excessive amount of coughing and sneezing in the room in which 
the drops had not been used as compared with the rooms in which 
they had. We are not yet prepared to accept a statement from a 
school janitor as of sufficient scientific worth to be classed as 
a control project. 


From Dr. W. P. Richardson, District Health Officer, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., to Dr. Cooper (copy forwarded to 
Dr. Aaron) December 20, 1938: 


Miss Croom has visited the family in Siler City in regard 
to the Vick’s treatment for colds. They are very much disgruntled 
because all they have gotten out of the use of their names and 
pictures for advertising is a dollar or two, and they expected 
a good deal more than that. One member of the family, who 
did not participate in the “experiment,” said that he doubted 
the validity of the study since the “drops” were carried home to 
the children in the selected grades and were frequently used 
by the other children in the same family, who were in the con- 
trol grades, when they had colds. The only doctor who was 
connecied with it in Siler City . .. is now dead... . 


From Dr. Cooper to Dr. Aaron, February 20, 1939: 





...+ These so-called experiments among various groups of 
children . . . were utterly without scientific control in any respect. 
I know nothing that can be done about it. We are right now 
in the middle of an epidemic of so-called colds and influenza— 
all of it head colds or affecting the nasal cavities and the throat. 
Everybody that I know has tried every conceivable kind of vapor 
and salve and drops and not one of them has received any relief 
whatever from any such manner. Naturally, the officials of this 
[Vick’s] company are shrewd enough to capitalize the widespread 
interest and distress hinging around the question of colds. They 
are also wise enough to know that the scientific world has done 
absolutely nothing about it and seems to be at this time unable 
to make any progress whatever in prevention or in relief. There- 
fore, you cannot much blame people who grasp at anything so 
attractively presented as... [this] ... “plan.” And... the 
laws are so... lax as to allow practically anything of this 


character to be exploited. .. . 









taught me about COLDS” 4 


says Mrs. J. B. Whitley 
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Antiseptics 


CU finds that some of the most widely 
sold products are very far from the best 





N THE last year of the American Civil War while thou- 
sands of men in this country lay dying of infected 
wounds under conditions indescribably insanitary, Dr. Jo- 
seph Lister in Glasgow began his experiments on antiseptic 
surgery. Impressed with the epochal work of Pasteur on the 
germ causation of disease, the English surgeon sought for 
an agent that would destroy the germs and thus prevent 
infection of wounds, accidental and surgical. His choice 
was fortuitous—he happened on carbolic acid (phenol) 
which had previously been used to deodorize sewage. 

Lister applied phenol to infected wounds and began to 
operate his surgical cases under a continuous spray of the 
diluted antiseptic. A revolution occurred in surgery; the 
number of infections dropped sharply—surgery in Lister’s 
hands became a relatively safe procedure instead of the 
extremely hazardous ordeal it had been before. 

But phenol had its limitations, as Lister soon learned. 
It killed germs all right, but it also damaged the tissues 
of the patient and the hands of the surgeon; not infre- 
quently, too, it caused toxic symptoms in both. Later, Lister 
found that the phenol spray, calculated to purify the air 
about the site of the operation, was not necessary. Scrupu- 
lous sterility replaced the phenol spray and the modern 
“aseptic” surgery was born. 

The results of the earlier work with phenol were so 
dramatic that ever since this substance has been the stand- 
ard by which all other antiseptics have been compared. 
The “phenol coefficient” became the measure of germicidal 
potency. A coefficient of 10, for instance, would indicate 
that a substance tested was found to be 10 times more 
germicidal than phenol under the conditions of the test. 
But bacteriologists discovered that the phenol coefficient, 
while useful, was neither invariable nor entirely reliable. 

To obtain a satisfactory idea of the usefulness of an 
antiseptic the latter must be subjected to laborious and 
time-consuming tests to determine its behavior under a 
variety of conditions and its effects on and in the body. 
Some of the older antiseptics, like iodine, phenol and 
bichloride of mercury, have been ysed for so long under 
such a wide variety of conditions that their behavior is well 
known. This cannot be said for some of the more modern 
commercial products. 

Let us compare some of them in the test tube and then 
let us see how they hold up under conditions of actual use. 


ERCUROCHROME is a good substance with which to 
begin, because for many years it has been a popular 
substitute for tincture of iodine. In the test tube Mercuro- 
chrome was found to be several times more powerful than 
phenol; it imparted a brilliant and lasting red color to 
the skin; in aqueous solution it did not irritate. The red 
color was especially reassuring. But doctors, particularly 
those working in accident wards of hospitals, soon noticed 
that altogether too many wounds painted with Mercuro- 
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chrome became infected, that its germicidal potency was 
apparently much overrated. 

Then, rather belatedly, investigators looked into the 
matter. And Mercurochrome came out much the worse for 
the scrutiny. It was found that this red dye did not pene- 
trate living tissues, and thus could affect only surface 
bacteria. Compared with other available substances its 
germicidal effectiveness was low. On human skin it helped 
to prevent germs from growing but did not readily kill 
them. And though it was relatively non-irritating, it was 
nevertheless toxic to delicate human tissues. Thus, tincture 
of iodine, used so effectively by Dr. Boinet just 100 years 
ago, began to come back into its own. 

Struggling to maintain its popularity, Mercurochrome’s 
manufacturers introduced it in an acetone-alcohol-aqueous 
solution. While this is a somewhat better antiseptic than 
the watery solution, it is irritating to open wounds, and 
still much inferior to tincture of iodine. And, compared 
with a few other antiseptics that have reached the scene 
since Mercurochrome’s hey-dey, the latter shows up very 
poorly indeed. There are three other mercurial antiseptics 
alone—phenylmercuric (Merphenyl) nitrate, Metaphen 
and Merthiolate—which were found in test tube studies to 
be from 434 to 271 times as powerful as Mercurochrome 
when used against several representative types. of bacteria. 


OMPARE the potency of the merphenyl compounds, for 
C example, with Mercurochrome, which has an average 
phenol coefficient of 2 or 3', and with iodine, whose coeff- 
cient is about 6 or 7. Merphenyl Nitrate is 625 times as 
powerful as phenol against the normal intestinal inhabi- 
tant, the colon bacillus; 2,259 times against the common 
pus-producing Staphylococcus aureus. It can inhibit the 
growth of the latter bacteria in a dilution of one part in 
450 million parts of water, and of the very resistant spore- 
former Bacillus subtilis, in a dilution of one part in twelve 
million! And it destroys fungi (such as the germs which 
cause “athlete’s foot”) almost as readily as it does bacteria. 

Moreover, when tested in actual use, some of these newer 
antiseptics, especially Merphenyl Nitrate (and the closely 
related Merphenyl Borate), showed even greater superior- 
ity. Like Mercurochrome, they can be used in watery solu- 
tion to avoid unnecessary irritation, or in alcohol-acetone- 
aqueous solution when penetration of the oily skin is 
required. For those who like color the latter solutions can 
be obtained tinted, and unlike Mercurochrome, the stain 
can be removed with soap and water. 

Even more impressive is the difference between a really 
effective antiseptic and some of the germ-killers ballyhooed 
in the advertisements. Merphenyl Borate, for example, easily 
kills Staphylococcus aureus in five minutes in a dilution of 
one part in 25,000 parts of water. According to a recent 
study by the North Dakota State Food Commissioner and 
Chemist, Pepsodent Antiseptic will kill this organism in 
five minutes at a maximum dilution of one part in eight 
of water; Vick’s Voratone Antiseptic at a dilution of one 
in two; and Listerine Antiseptic only when used full 
strength. Although these latter antiseptics can kill some 
bacteria, their effectiveness in use is very limited, as will 
be shown in greater detail in subsequent articles. 


* Some workers have obtained coefficients of much less than 1 for 
Mercurochrome but for purposes of comparison it is given the benefit 


of the doubt. 
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For Home Baking 


you'll probably buy general purpose flour, cake flour or one of 


the ready-mixed varieties for special purposes. CU has tested— in 


kitchen and laboratory—brands of all types. Ratings of 76 herewith 


VERY year some hundred million 

barrels of flour, each containing 
about 196 pounds, are milled in this 
country. Most of this vast quantity 
never passes through the housewife’s 
hands except in the form of baker’s 
bread. But in one form or another 
--general purpose flour, cake flour, 
pancake flour, &.—a goodly portion 
of the hundred million barrels still 
comes through the kitchen as flour. 

For ordinary cooking and baking, 
white wheat flour is sold far more com- 
monly than any other. But between one 
white wheat flour and another is a 
great deal of difference. 

The most important difference is 
that of gluten (protein) content, which 
gives dough its elastic properties. 
Whether a flour is better adapted to 
bread making or to cake making de- 
pends upon the type and amount of 
gluten it contains. These factors, in 
turn, depend on the kind of wheat 
used in making the flour. 

Hard wheat has a high gluten con- 
tent, and it yields a “strong” flour, 
which makes dough capable of holding 
a large amount of gas. Such flour is 
useful for bread and _ yeast-raised 
doughs. But as homemade bread has 
gone into discard, very little bread 
flour is sold on the retail market. 

In its place has come the general 
purpose or family flour, which is 
made of a mixture of hard and soft 
wheat. This product can be used sat- 
isfactorily for biscuits, hot breads, 
heavy pastries, white sauces, and many 
other items, but it is not interchange- 
able with the old-fashioned bread 
flours. Since it does not rise so well, 
and the bread texture is not what it 
should be. 

Cake flour is made entirely of soft 
wheat. The gluten content is low, and 
the dough it produces is light and 
breaks easily. 

To distinguish cake flour from gen- 
eral purpose flour, press a little of 
each between the fingers. Cake flour 
coheres; bread flour and general pur- 
pose flour crumble. 
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CU Questionnaire 


png who have not already done 
so are urged to fill out and re- 
turn, at their earliest convenience, the 
CU questionnaire which they received 
along with their ballots. The informa- 
tion thus supplied by members will 
enable CU to improve the Reports, to 
find out wherein the magazine meets 
the needs of its membership and 
wherein it is falling short. 











Four grades of wheat flour are 
marketed: patent, straight, clear and 
low grade. Straight-grade flour is made 
from wheat just as it comes to the 
miller, and, although not the best, 
it is satisfactory for many purposes. 
Patent flour, the highest grade, is made 
from the choicest portion of the wheat 
grain. Clear grade is made from the 
portion not used for patent flour and is 
darker in color, contains some bran 
particles and has a relatively high min- 
eral content. It makes very strong 
dough and, mixed with rye flour, is 
used chiefly to make rye bread. Low- 
grade flour is used to make livestock 
feed or dog biscuits. 

Good baking quality in a flour does 
not necessarily go along with high 
nutritional value. For example, a 
high content of minerals (ash), which 
is nutritionally desirable usually in- 
dicates a flour of low baking quality. 
That is because some of the most val- 
uable parts of the wheat kernel found 
in whole-wheat flour are removed when 
the white flour is milled. However, 
there is little difference between the 
food value of various brands of white 
flour, and CU’s ratings are based 
primarily on baking quality. 


VEN the best flour is not white after 
E milling. Assuming that all the 
dirt and bran has been removed, there 
is a residual creamy color largely from 
the carotene (pro-vitamin A) in the 
wheat. To remove the color from flour 
it is necessary, therefore, to remove 


the pro-vitamin A. This loss is not of 
great importance, for the amount of 
pro-vitamin A in white flour is small. 

Although bleaching was used orig- 
inally to remove color, it was found that 
the process also hastened the aging of 
flour, which in turn improved its bak- 
ing quality. The bleaches, therefore, are 
widely used, despite the fact that their 
effect is of doubtful value. This is 
what Dr. Edwin Oakes Jordan, out- 
standing authority on foods says in 
his “Food Poisoning and Food-Borne 
Infection”: 

“It is generally admitted that there 
is no positive evidence that the 
substances commonly used in flour 
treatment ... make the flour harmful. 
On the other hand, the use of these 
chemicals does not add to the nutri- 
tional value of flour, increases the cost 
of a universal foodstuff, and may pos- 
sibly be injurious to consumers.” 

To which it should be added that 
since it has been found that over- 
bleached flour produces poor baking 
results, the most careful mills no 
longer turn out the _ excessively 
bleached flour of former days. 

The Food and Drug Act requires 
that flour which is bleached by chem. 
ical means must be so labeled. 

CU has rated flours without regard 
to whether or not they were bleached, 
but has indicated, in the ratings, 





BLEACHES ARE WIDELY USED 
. . » but the effect of bleaching must be 
considered of doubtful value 
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which flours were labeled as bleached. 
In addition to general purpose and 
cake flour, leading brands of pan- 
cake, cookie and specially prepared 
flours are rated below. In all ratings, 
the results of actual baking tests were 
considered along with the results of 
physical and chemical analyses. 





General Purpose Flours 





Prices given below are for the common 
24,-lb. size, and for the smaller “kitchen- 


ette” size. 
Best Buys 


(Excellent quality—in order of increasing 

cost per Ib.) 

Quaker (Quaker Oats Co., Chicago). 
Bleached. 5 lb., 17¢; cost per lb., 3.44. 
24% lb., 53¢; cost per lb., 2.2¢. Strong, 
springy dough. 

Blue Jewel (distrib., Jewel Food Stores, 
Inc., Chicago). Bleached. 5 Ib., 19¢; 
cost per lb., 3.8¢. 24% lb., 59¢; cost per 
lb., 2.4¢. Strong, springy dough. 

Co-op (distrib., Eastern Cooperative Whole- 
sale, NYC). Unbleached. 5 lb., 21¢; 
cost per lb., 4.2¢. 24% lb., 73¢; cost per 
lb., 3¢. Strong, springy dough. 

Gold Medal (General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis). Unbleached. 3% lIb., 19¢; cost 
per Ib., 5.4¢. 24% Ib., 83¢; cost per lb., 
3.4¢. Spongy, springy dough. 

Hecker’s Superlative (Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago). Unbleached. 3% lb., 17¢; 
cost per lb. 49¢. 24% Ib., 85¢; cost 
per lb., 3.5¢. Spongy, springy dough. 

Pillsbury’s Best (Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Springfield, Ill.). Unbleached. 344 Ilb., 
17¢; cost per lb., 4.9¢. 24% Ib., 85¢; 
cost per lb., 3.5¢. Strong, springy dough. 


Also Acceptable 


The following flours are satisfactory as 
general purpose flours. They are listed in 
order of cost per pound. 


Sunnyfield (distrib... A&P). Unbleached. 
3% lb., 11¢; cost per lb. 3.1¢. 24% 
Ib., 55¢; cost per Ib., 2.2¢. Strong, 
springy dough, but was not as good as 
the “Best Buys.” 

Hazel (Sterling Food Prod., Chicago). 
Bleached. 5 lb., 15¢; cost per lb., 3¢. 
24% Ib., 57¢; cost per lb., 2.3¢. Good, 
spongy dough. 

Krasdale (distrib., A. Krasne, Inc., NYC). 
Unbleached. 3% Ib., 12¢; cost per lb., 
3.4¢. 24% Ib., 59¢; cost per lb., 2.4¢. 
Weak flour, with spongy, springy dough. 


Mystic (International Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis). Bleached. 5 Ib., 19¢; cost a 
lb., 3.8¢. 24% Ib., 59¢; cost per ‘ 
2.4¢. Strong, springy dough, but not as 


satisfactory as the “Best Buys.” 


Bohack’s Fancy (distrib.. H. C. Bohack 
Co., Brooklyn). 3% Ib., 12¢; cost per 
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lb., 3.4¢. 2444 Ib. 59¢; cost per Ib., 
2.4¢. Spongy, springy dough. High ash 
content. 

Red Owl (distrib., Red Owl Stores, Inc., 
Minneapolis). Bleached. 10 lb.. 33¢; 
cost per lb., 3.3¢. 24% lb., 65¢; cost per 
lb., 2.7¢. Spongy dough. 

Henkel’s Extra Fancy (Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit). Bleached. 5 Ib., 
22¢; cost per lb., 4.4¢. 24% lb., 77¢; 
cost per lb., 3.1¢. Strong, springy dough. 

Red & White Extra Fancy Patent (dis- 
trib, Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
Bleached. 5 lb., 25¢; cost per lb., 5¢. 
24% |lb., 77¢; cost per lb., 3.1¢. Rather 
high ash content, but performance good. 

Royal Scarlet (distrib., R. C. Williams & 
Co., NYC). 3% Ib., 19¢; cost per lb., 
5.4¢. 24% lb., 79¢; cost per lb., 3.2¢. 
Strong, springy dough. 

Jack Sprat (distrib. Jack Sprat Foods, 
Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa). Bleached. 5 
Ib., 22¢; cost per lb., 4.4¢. 241% lIb., 79¢; 
cost per lb., 3.2¢. Spongy, springy dough. 

Coop (Farm Bureau Mills, Inc., Auburn, 
Ind.). Unbleached. 5 Ib., 21¢; cost per 
Ib. 4.2¢. 24% Ib., 79¢; cost per Ib., 
3.2¢. Ash content high, but performance 
satisfactory. 

Occident (Russel-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis). Bleached. 5 lb., 23¢; cost per 
Ib., 4.6¢. 24% Ib., 89¢; cost per lb., 
3.6¢. Strong, springy dough. 


The following brands are, for the reasons 
stated, different from the normal general 
purpose flours. They are nevertheless ac- 
ceptable. 

Come Again (distrib., Sterling Food Prod., 
Chicago). Bleached. 5 Ilb., 13¢; cost 
per Ib., 2.6¢. 24% lb., 49¢; cost per lb., 
2¢. High ash content, and very strong 
protein. More suitable for bread than 
for general purpose flour. 

Country Club (distrib., Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). Bleached. 24% 
lb., 69¢; cost per Ib., 2.8¢. Rather weak 
dough, similar to cake flour. 

Macy’s Lily White (distrib., R. H. Macy 
& Co., NYC). 3% Ib., 21¢; cost per lb., 
6¢. 24% Ib., 83¢; cost per lb., 3.4¢. 
Spongy, springy dough, but more suitable 
for bread flour than for general use. 

Ceresota (Standard Milling Co., Chicago). 
Unbleached. 12 lIb., 50¢; cost per Ib., 
4.2¢. 241% lIb., $1; cost per Ib., 4.1¢. 
Spongy, springy dough, but more suitable 
for bread flour than for general use. 


Not Acceptable 


Iona (distrib, A&P). Bleached. 241% 
lb., 45¢; cost per lb., 1.8¢. High ash con- 
tent. Mill grade low. 

Avondale (distrib., Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati). Bleached. 24% 
Ib., 53¢; cost per lb., 2.2¢. Protein con- 
tent low. Flour too weak. 

Pocono (distrib., Grand Union Co., NYC). 
Bleached. 3% Ib., 13¢; cost per Ib., 
3.7¢. 24% lb., 59¢; cost per lb., 2.44. 
High ash content. Mill grade low. 
Texture of crumb rather coarse, 





Reeves’ Best (distrib., Daniel Reeves, Inc., 
NYC). Unbleached. 3% Ib., 12¢; cost 
per lb., 3.4¢. 24% Ib., 69¢; cost per Ib. 
2.8¢. High ash content. Mill grade low. 


Texture of crumb rather coarse. 


Cake Flour 








Cake flour generally gives a much lighter 
texture than general purpose flour. Note 
the wide price variation between the “Best 
Buy” flours and those low on the “Also 
Acceptable” list. Descriptive terms apply 
to cakes made from the flours. 


Best Buys 


Sunny field (distrib., A&P). 
Ib., 12¢; cost per lb., 2.4¢. 
plastic. 


Bleached. 5 
Stiff, firm, 

Rather high ash content. 

Country Club (distrib., Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). Bleached. 5 
Ib., 15¢; cost per lb., 3¢. Firm, plastic. 

Snow White (Valier & Spies Milling Corp., 
St. Louis). Bleached. 2%, lb., 15¢; cost 
per lb., 5.5¢. Excellent, flaky, soft. 

Airy Fairy (Airy Fairy Foods, Inc., Minne- 
apolis). Bleached. 2%4 Ibs., 15¢; cost 
per lb., 5.5¢. Very good, flaky, soft. 


Also Acceptable 


Macy’s Lily White Pastry (distrib., R. H. 
Macy & Co., NYC). 5 lb., 344; cost per 
lb., 6.8¢. Good, firm, plastic. 

Stock’s Delicake (F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich.; distrib., Eastern Coop- 
erative Wholesale, NYC). 5 lb., 37¢; 
cost per lb., 7.4¢. Good, firm, plastic. 

Henkel’s Velvet (Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit). Bleached. 2 lb., 15¢; cost per 
Ib., 7.5¢. Good, firm, plastic. 


Hazel (distrib., Sterling Food Prod., Chi- 


cago). 5 Ib., 29¢; cost per Ib., 5.8¢. 
Very good, flaky. 

Red & White (distrib. Red & White 
Corp., Chicago). Bleached. 2% Ib., 25¢; 


cost per lb., 9.1¢. Very good, flaky. 
Sno-Sheen (Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

Springfield, Ill.). Bleached. 2%, Ib., 

25¢; cost per lb., 9.1¢. Very good, flaky. 


Swansdown (Igleheart Bros., Evansville, 
Ind.). Bleached. 234 lb., 27¢; cost per 
lb., 9.8¢. Good, plastic, soft. 


Betty Crocker Softasilk (General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis). Bleached. 234 Ib. 
28¢; cost per lb., 10.2¢. Good, flaky. 


Not Acceptable 


Ballard’s Obelisk (Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky.). Bleached. 5 lb., 25¢; 
cost per lb., 5¢. Ash content too high. 
Some dark bran specks present, indicating 
low-grade flour. 

Monarch (distrib., Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
Chicago). 234 lb., 22¢; cost per lb., 8¢. 
Good, but very weak. This means that 
this flour is suitable for biscuits and pie 
crusts, but if it is used for cakes, the 
dough may rise unusually high, and may 
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drop suddenly if there is a slight jar, 
or if the oven door is opened before the 
cake “sets.” 





~ Buckwheat Pancake 
Flours — Ready-Mixed 


Two types of pancake flour are in gen- 
eral use. They are the “old-fashioned” type, 
containing buckwheat, and the “white” pan- 
cake flour, made of mixtures of other types 
of flour, generally including wheat, rye, rice 
or corn. Ready-mixed pancake flours usually 
also contain baking powder, shortening, salt, 
sugar, and sometimes powdered skim milk. 
Since these types are very different in 
flavor, they are rated separately. Note that 
different types of the same brand may re- 
ceive entirely different ratings. Descriptive 
terms apply to pancakes made from the 
flours. 





Best Buys 


Famo Wheat, Corn and Buckwheat (Harris 
Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.). 5 
lb., 23¢; cost per lb., 4.6¢. Medium-dark 
buckwheat flour Very good texture, good 
but salty flavor. 

Hazel Buckwheat, Wheat and Corn (dis- 
trib., Sterling Food Prod., Chicago). 4 
Ib., 23¢; cost per lb., 5.8¢. Medium-dark 
buckwheat flour. Light texture; good 
flavor. 

Pillsbury’s Buckwheat, Wheat and Corn 
(Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Springfield, 
Iil.). 1% Ib. 12¢; cost per Ib., 9.6¢. 
Light buckwheat flour. Rather tough 
texture; flavor fair but salty. 

Red & White Buckwheat, Wheat and Corn 
(distrib., Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
1% lb., 10¢; cost per Ib., 8¢. Dark buck- 
wheat flour. Coarse texture; good wheaty 
flavor. 


Also Acceptable 


Fairway Buckwheat and Wheat (distrib., 
Twin City Wholesale Grocers Corp., Min- 
neapolis). 2 lb., 15¢; cost per lb., 7.5¢. 
Medium-dark buckwheat flour. Good 
texture; strong wheaty flavor. 

Sunnyfield Buckwheat, Wheat and Corn 
(distrib, A&P). 1% Ib., 10¢; cost per 
lb., 8¢. Medium-dark buckwheat flour. 
Porous texture; good flavor. 

Ballard’s Buckwheat and Wheat (Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky.). 14 
Ib., 13¢; cost per lb., 10.44. Dark buck- 
wheat flour. Light texture; fair flavor. 

Macy’s Lily White Buckwheat and Wheat 
(distrib, R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 3 
lb., 39¢; cost per Ib., 13¢. Very light 
buckwheat flour. Porous texture; good 
flavor. 


Aunt Jemima Buckwheat, Corn and Wheat 


(Quaker Oats Co., Chicago). 1% Ib., 
17¢; cost per Ib., 13.6¢. Dark buckwheat 
flour. Light texture; good flavor but 


somewhat salty. 
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Colossal Soap 


ge the publication of ratings of 
toilet soap in the March Reports, 
many CU members have complained 
that they were unable to purchase the 
“Best Buy,” Colossal, made by the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. The company 
has supplied conflicting information on 
this product. In one letter the com- 
pany states that it discontinued the 
sale of Colossal soap two years ago. 
Another letter says: 

“We have a brand of toilet soap— 
Colossal—which has a relatively small 
sale through a few outlets. It is sold 
to the trade as a five-cent seller.” 

CU purchasers were able to buy 
Colossal soap in one city for 3¢ a cake, 
and when it was found to be of high 
quality, it was hoped that member’s 
requests for it would encourage the 
sale elsewhere. In view of the com- 
pany’s conflicting statements, however, 
it is being dropped from the ratings. 











Not Acceptable 


Henkel’s Buckwheat, Maize and Wheat 
(Commercial Milling Co., Detroit). 5 
lb., 23¢; cost per lb., 4.6¢. Old-fashioned 
buckwheat flour. Porous texture; wheaty, 
very salty flavor. 

Jack Sprat Buckwheat (distrib., Jack Sprat 


Foods, Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa). 3 Ib., 
19¢; cost per lb. 6.3¢. Medium-dark 
buckwheat flour. Good texture; bitter, 


wheaty flavor. 


Patron’s Buckwheat, Wheat and Rice (dis- 
trib., Cooperative G.L.F. Products, Inc., 
Buffalo). 5 lb., 36¢; cost per lb., 7.2¢. 
Very light buckwheat flour. Rather tough 
texture; flavor fair, although extremely 
salty. 





White Pancake 
Flours — Ready-Mixed 





See comments under “Buckwheat Pancake 
Flours.” 


Best Buys 


Henkel’s Maize and Wheat (Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit). 5 lb., 23¢; cost per 
lb., 4.6¢. Porous texture; good flavor. 

Jack Sprat Wheat and Corn (distrib., Jack 
Sprat Foods, Inc., Marshalltown, Iowa). 
3 Ib., 15¢; cost per Ib., 5¢. Light texture; 
very good flavor. 

Co-op (distrib., Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Superior, Wis.). 34% lb., 25¢; cost 
per lb., 7.1¢. Light texture. Very good 
flavor. 


Also Acceptable 


Hazel Wheat, Corn, Rice and Rye (distrib., 


Sterling Food Prod., Chicago). 
5¢: cost per lb. 4¢. 
good flavor. 

Virginia Sweet Wheat, Corn and Rice 
(Virginia Sweet Foods, Inc., Greenfield, 
Ind.). 1% Ib. 5¢; cost per lb. 4¢. 
Doughy texture; flavor fair but flat. 

Country Club Wheat, Corn, Rice and Rye 
(Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati). 114 lb., 8¢; cost per lb., 6.4¢. Rather 
tough; fair flavor. 

Fairway Wheat, Rye and Corn (distrib., 
Twin City Wholesale Grocery Corp., Min- 
neapolis). 2 lb., 15¢; cost per lb., 7.5¢. 
Light, with very good flavor. 

Pillsbury’s Wheat, Corn, Rye and Rice 
(Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Springfield, 
Ill.). 1% Ib., 10¢; cost per lb., 8¢. Good 
texture and flavor. 


Red & White Wheat, Corn, Rice and Rye 
(distrib., Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
1% lb., 10¢; cost per lb., 8¢. Good, por- 
ous texture; good flavor. 


Not Acceptable 


Sunnyfield Wheat Corn, Rye and Rice 
(distrib... A&P). 1% lb., 8¢; cost per lb., 
6.4¢. Too much baking powder present; 
dough rises as it is mixed. Texture too 
porous; flavor fair, but very salty 


Washburn’s Wheat, Corn, Rye and Rice 
(General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis). 1% 
Ib., 10¢; cost per lb., 8¢. Poor, doughy 
texture; unsatisfactory, bitter flavor. 

Aunt Jemima Wheat, Corn, Rye and Rice 
(Quaker Oats Co., Chicago). 1% lb., 10¢; 
cost per lb., 8¢. Poor color. Doughy tex- 
ture, flat flavor. 

Ballard’s Pure Wheat (Ballard & Ballard, 
Co., Louisville, Ky.). 14% Ib., 13¢; cost 
per lb., 10.4¢. Poor, soft texture; rather 
bitter flavor. 

Childs Griddle Cake Mixture (Flour Mix 
Corp., NYC; distrib., Childs Restaurants). 
1 lb., 25¢. Too much baking powder 
present; dough rises as it is mixed. Soft 
and doughy unless cooked for an ex- 
tended period of time. 


1% Ib, 
Porous texture: 





Cookie Dough 





Cookie doughs are sold ready-mixed and 
require only baking. These products should 
be a great convenience, but unfortunately, 
those on the market today have several 
serious faults. 

In the first place, although those tested 
were wrapped in waxed paper, and then 
enclosed in cardboard cartons, the outer 
surfaces tend to dry out. The result is that 
the cookies are patchy, irregular in shape, 
and have a tendency to crumble. 

In addition, the amount of sugar used in 
these doughs is generally excessive, and 
therefore the doughs tend to be excessively 
sweet and cloying. The cookie dough listed 
as “Acceptable” in the following ratings is 
not necessarily of good quality, as compared 
with the homemade product, but it is pass- 
able. 
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Acceptable 


Macy’s Lily White Chocolate Cookie 
Dough (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 1 Ib. 
box, 29¢. Flavor fair, but appearance poor. 
Cookies were irregular, even though they 
had been carefully shaped prior to baking. 
Texture coarse. 


Not Acceptable 


Kuk-E-Doe Old Fashioned Molasses 
Cookies (Doe Products Co.). 15¢ a box. 
No net weight given on label: product 
would be illegal in interstate commerce. 
Contained excessive sugar. Appearance 
fair, but rather soft and tacky. If baked 
too long, becomes extremely hard. Poor 
texture. 

Macy’s Lily White Molasses Cookie 
Dough. 1 lb. box, 29¢. Flavor poor. 
Too much flavoring: salt, sugar and gin- 
ger. Appearance crude; dried-out edges 
of dough visible. 

Macy’s Lily White Vanilla Dough. | |b. 
box, 29¢. Flavor fair, but too sweet. Hard 
coarse crumb. Rise fair, but falls when 
withdrawn from the oven. If left in oven 
too long, cookies become extremely hard. 

Kuk-E-Doe Old Fashioned Chocolate 
Cookies. 15¢ a box. No net weight given 
on label. Brackish taste; too much sugar 
and chocolate. Appearance and texture 
satisfactory. 





Prepared Flours 





In general, prepared flours contain all the 
ingredients except the liquid (milk or 
water) necessary to make biscuits or hot 


breads. 


Duff's Ginger Bread Mix (P. Duff & 
Sons, Pittsburgh). 140z. box, 21¢. Good 
flavor, texture and appearance. Well 
flavored. 

Jiffy Biscuit Mix (Chelsea Milling Co., 
Chelsea, Mich.). Unbleached. 1'4-lb. box, 
15¢. Excellent flavor. Color and volume 
good. 

Bisquick (General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis). 24%4-lb. box, 28¢. Good flavor and 
color. 

Macy's Lily White Biscuit Mix (R. H. 
Macy & Co., NYC). 1-lb. box, 26¢. Good 


flavor and color. Volume fair. 





Prepared Biscuit Dough 
Acceptable 


Ballard Qven-Ready Buttermilk Biscuits 
(Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky.). 
7% oz, 10 biscuits, 10¢. Biscuit roll 
dough packed in metal foil and waxed 
paper in a cardboard cylinder. Foil rather 
dificult to remove; tends to stick to 
dough when box is opened. Flavor good, 
with strong buttermilk taste. Excellent 
texture, rise and color. 
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To Sew A Fine Seam 


. .. or even to darn a pair of socks, you need strong, color- 


fast thread. Both sewing and darning threads are rated here 


AMPLES of the brands of thread 
S most widely sold in department 
stores, mail-order houses, and 5-&-10- 
cent stores were tested. All types of 
sewing and mending threads commonly 
used were included in the tests, which 
were based on Federal specifications 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The specifications cover color- 
fastness, calculations of yards per 
pound and “balance.” The results of 
the tests showed considerable consist- 
ency in quality within individual 
brands. 

Tensile strength is the chief factor 
on which the ratings are based. 
Elongation—the amount the threads 
stretch before breaking—was consid- 
ered as a factor in the ratings of tensile 
strength. Colorfastness was tested by 
sewing each thread on a white cloth, 
washing and then ironing the wet cloth 
against another white cloth. Those 
samples which bled color after one 
washing were judged “Not Accept- 
able,” since colorfastness is obtain- 
able in other threads of otherwise 
equal quality. 

In general the colors in the mercer- 
ized cottons were good; the quality 
of the black dyes in the cotton sewing 
threads was good in some brands and 
poor in others; and the dyes in the 
colored darning threads were in al- 
most all cases found to be of poor 
quality. 

The “yards per pound” of thread 
depends on its size; this: calculation 
was made to determine whether or not 
the marked size was accurate. The 
test revealed only one case of inac- 
curacy; one spool marked size 50 
was found on examination to be size 
80. 

“Balance” is defined as a measure 
of the twist remaining in the thread. 
Federal specifications require that the 
thread shall twist on itself very loosely 
or not at all when approximately one 
yard is drawn from the spool and 
looped upon itself. All threads tested 
were found satisfactory in this 
respect. 





Cotton Sewing Threads 





Best Buys 


Ward’s 6-Cord Cat. No. —2016 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 6 for 24¢ plus postage. 
200 yds. Second strongest thread tested, 
best of regular soft finished cottons. 

Ace 6-Cord Cat. No. —5880 (Sears-Roe- 
buck). 12 for 49¢ plus postage. 200 yds. 

Ace Mercerized Cat. No. —5846. 6 for 
25¢ plus postage. 150 yds. Strongest 
thread tested. 

Knight (Max Pollack & Co., NYC). 5¢. 
200 yds. 


Also Acceptable 


Star or Willimantic 6-Cord (American 
Thread Co., NYC). 5¢. 150 yds. 

Clark’s O.N.T. 6-Cord (Clark Thread Co., 
Newark, N. J.). 5¢. 150 yds. Fair dye. 

J. & P. Coats 6-Cord' (J. & P. Coats Co., 
Pawtucket, R. 1.). 5¢. 150 yds. Fair 
dye. 
Neatstitch 3-Cord (Gudebord Bros., Silk 
Co., NYC). 5¢. 300 yds. Fair dye. 
Brook’s 3-Cord (Jonas Brook & Bros.). 
2 for 5¢. 125 yds. Fair dye. 

Green Oak 6-Cord (The Thread Mills 
Co.). 5¢. 200 yds. Low strength for a 
6-cord thread. 


Not Acceptable 


Lenox 3-Cord (Woolworth’s). 2 for 5¢. 
100 yds. Low tensile strength. 

Reliable 3-Cord (F. & W. Grand stores). 
2 for 5¢. 150 yds. Low tensile strength. 

Clover 3-Cord (American Thread Co.). 
2 for 5¢. 100 and 150 yds. Very poor 
dye. 





Mercerized 
Sewing Threads 





Best Buys 


J. & P. Coats Heavy Duty (J. & P. Coats 


Co.). 5¢. 75 yds. Strongest of the 
mercerized threads. 
“Grandma” Dexter's Quilting Twist 


Cat. No. —5851 (Sears-Roebuck). 3 for 
27¢. 200 yds. 


1 Available from mailorder houses at slightly 
lower prices. 
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Also Acceptable 


Ace Cat. No. 5868 (Sears-Roebuck). 6 
for 21¢. 100 yds. 

Clark’s O.N.T. (Clark Thread Co.). 5¢. 
100 yds. 


Coats Mercerized' (J. & P. Coats Co.). 5¢. 
100 yds. 

Star (American Thread Co.). 5¢. 100 yds. 

Richardson’s (Belding-Heminway-Corticelli 


Co, NYC). 5¢. 100 yds. 
Gem 3-Cord (Woolworth’s). 2 for 5¢. 
50 yds. 


Sew-Gude (Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co.). 2¢. 


50 yds. 
Not Acceptable 


Dexter (Woolworth’s). 5¢. 100 yds. Very 
poor dye. Low tensile strength. 


Silk Sewing Thread 








Best Buys 


Champion (Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co.). 10¢. 
100 yds. Strongest silk tested. Heavy. 

Ace Cat. No. —5870 (Sears-Roebuck). 3 
for 12¢. 50 yds. 


Also Acceptable 


Richardson (Richardson Silk Co.). 
25¢. 100 yds. Fair dye. 

Brainerd & Armstrong (Belding-Hemin- 
way-Corticelli). 12¢. 100 yds. Fair dye. 

Corticelli (Belding - Heminway - Corticelli 
Co.). 2.for 25¢. 100 yds. 

Belding Heminway (Belding-Heminway- 
Corticelli Co.). 2 for 25¢. 100 yds. 
The following silks are lighter weight and 

weaker than the above threads: 

Clark’s O.N.T. (Clark Thread Co.). 54. 


2 for 


50 yds. 

J. & P. Coats’ (J. & P. Coats Co.). 5¢. 
50 yds. 

Paragon (Heminway & Bartlett, Water- 
town, Conn.). 5¢. 50 yds. 


Majestic (Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Co.}. 
5¢. 50 yds. Fair dye. 


Not Acceptable 


Bonita (S. H. Kress stores). 5¢. 
Low tensile strength. 

Berkshire (Berkshire & Beckett Silk Co.). 
5¢. 50 yds. Poor dye and low tensile 
strength. 

Coupray (Max Pollack & Co.). 5¢. 100 
yds. A heavy, weak rayon thread. 


Mending Cottons 


100 yds. 








~ SPOOLS 
Best Buys 


Collingbourne’s “Quality” 2-fold (Coll- 
ingbourne Mills, Elgin, Ill.). 5¢. 100 
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yds. Mercerized. Second strongest mend- 
ing cotton. 

Ace Big Ball Mending 2-fold Cat. No. 
—5858 (Sears-Roebuck). 3 for 13¢. 100 
yds. Mercerized. 

Coton @ Repriser 4fold (Cartier-Bresson 
a Paris, France). 5¢. 33 yds. Mercer- 
ized. Strongest mending cotton. Avail- 
able in many colors. 


Also Acceptable 


Big Ball Corticelli 2-fold (Belding-Hem- 
inway-Corticelli). 5¢. 100 yds. Mercerized. 


J. & P. Coats 2-fold! (J. & P. Coats Co.). 


5¢. 100 yds. Mercerized. 
Clark’s O.N.T. 2-fold (Clark Thread Co.). 
5¢. 100 yds. Mercerized. 


Clark’s O.N.T. 4fold. 2 for 5¢. 


Not mercerized. Heavy. 
Ace Darning Cotton 4{old Cat. No. —5854 


45 yds. 


(Sears-Roebuck). 3 for 13¢. 50 yds. 
Not mercerized. Heavy. 
J. & P. Coats 3-fold.” 5¢. 75 yds. Mer- 


cerized. A relatively fine, weak thread. 
PACKAGED 


Packaged threads cost 
much as regular spools, 
only small amounts of several different 
colors are required, they may prove to be 
an economy. Those with enclosed needle 
are especially useful for office or travel. 


Best Buy 


roughly twice as 
However where 


Stockingmend (Collingbourne Mills). 
10¢. 10 colors. 20 yds. each. Strongest 
thread. No needle. 

Star (American Thread Co.). 10¢. 10 


colors. 10 yds. each. 
J. & P. Coats’ (J. & P. Coats Co.). 10¢. 


10 colors. 10 yds. each. Needle enclosed. 





Darning Silks 





SPOOLS 


These silks are no stronger than the 
mercerized cottons, but they are finer, and 
more elastic. 


Acceptable 


J. & P. Coats Co.' 3-fold (J. & P. Coats 
Co.). 5¢. 25 yds. Stronger and heavier 
than Belding Heminway, below. 

Belding Heminway 3-fold (Belding-Hem- 
inway-Corticelli Co.). 5¢. 25 yds. Bet- 
ter colorfastness than J. & P. above. 


PACKAGED 


See comments on Packaged Cottons. 


Hand-I-Packet (Heminway & Bartlett). 10¢ 
10 colors. 10 yds. each. Needle enclosed. 

Paragon 2-fold. 10¢. 10 colors. 4 yds. 
each. Needle enclosed. 


J. & P. Coats 2-fold' (J. & P. Coats Co.). 


10¢. 10 colors. 4 yds. each. Needle 
enclosed. 
* Available from mail-order houses at 


slightly lower prices. 


CU's Third 
Annual Meeting 


N June 1, at New York City’s Town 

Hall, CU will hold its third annual 
membership meeting. CU’s officers will 
report on the progress the organization 
has made during the past year, will out- 
line plans for the months to come. Re- 
turns on the recent balloting for CU’s 
Board of Directors will be announced. 
Resolutions on policy submitted by 
members will be discussed and ac- 
cepted or rejected by vote of the mem- 
bers. 


Arrangements for the meeting are 
still in preparation. Two highlights of 
the evening, already scheduled, will be 
talks by Donald Ogden Stewart, famed 
humorist, ace Hollywood scenarist, 
president of the League of American 
Writers; and by William H. Malisoff, 
Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the 
Graduate School of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, widely known author 
and lecturer on scientific subjects, edi- 
tor of Philosophy of Science. 


Mr. Stewart will speak on advertis- 
ing—in a manner befitting his reputa- 
tion as a humorist and the nature of 
his subject. Dr. Malisoff will talk on 


“Science and the Consumer.” 
Fifteen hundred members’ and 


friends of CU crowded Town Hall for 
last year’s meeting; attendance this 
year should be at least as large, and 
possibly larger. Members are reminded 
that admission is by card, obtainable 
free from CU by any member, and that 
they may bring one friend to the 
meeting. 





"Photographic 
Buyers’ Handbook” 


U’S “Photographic Buyers’ Hand- 

book” is now ready for distribu- 
tion. This 300-page book lists and 
describes—by brand name—a vari- 
ety of photographic equipment, in- 
cluding cameras, enlargers, exposure 
meters, tripods, film, paper, flash 
synchronizers, easels, lenses, range 
finders, lighting equipment, filing 
systems, tanks, trays, glass ware, etc. 

The regular edition (published by 
Simon & Schuster, N. Y. C.) is now 
on sale at bookstores for $2.75. The 
special edition, available to CU 
members only, is priced at $1.50. 


























There Ought to be a Law... 


by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


Emasculating the Food 
& Drug Law 


yum campaign to nullify the added 
protection provided by the new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic law is well 
under way. Both the House and the 
Senate passed with amazing speed Mr. 
Lea’s bill to postpone application of 
certain provisions of the Act until 
January 1, 1940. No public hearings 
were held on the bill nor was it de- 
bated on the floor of either house. 

The Senate showed even greater 
concern than did the House of Repre- 
sentatives for those manufacturers 
anxious to avoid compliance with the 
new law. To the House bill it added 
an amendment providing that all man- 
ufacturers who find that the compli- 
ance on January 1, 1940 with the speci- 
fied labeling requirements would be 
“unduly burdensome” shall be exempt, 
“as a matter of right,” from compli- 
ance until July 1, 1940. 

The provisions affected are those re- 
lating to standards of identity and 
quality for foods, to the use of certi- 
fied colors, and to informative label- 
ing of foods, drugs and cosmetics; in 
other words, those provisions which 
embody some of the most important 
consumer-protective features of the 
new law. 

Because of the change made by the 
Senate, the bill has gone back to the 
House, and a joint committee will be 
appointed to iron out the differences 
between the two versions. There is a 
chance that the House may delete the 
amendment extending postponement 
until July 1940, but the only hope that 
postponement may be prevented lies in 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 


State Food & Drug Laws 


HREE more States—Nevada, North 
Carolina and Arkansas — have 
passed Food and Drug bills. The 
Nevada and North Carolina laws fol- 
low the Federal Act quite closely, but 
Arkansas’ law—actually only an 
amended version of its old one—is de- 
cidedly weaker than that measure. 
The legislatures of West Virginia, 
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Tennessee and Washington have ad- 
journed without taking action on pend- 
ing Food and Drug bills. In California, 
S.1208 and the corresponding bill in 
the Assembly, A.1147, sponsored by 
Western Consumers Union, have both 


been tabled. 


Trade Barriers 


HE consumer takes the rap. Al- 

most invariably this is the end 
result of legislation meant to further 
the economic interests of a special 
commercial group. It is therefore a 
hopeful sign that both Federal and 
State officials are casting about for 
solutions to the problem created by the 
State laws which are passed to “pro- 
tect” local industries and which act as 
effective barriers to the free exchange 
of goods throughout the country. 

Margarine laws—set up for the pur- 
pose of helping the butter industry— 
are an excellent example of these trade 
barriers. Today over half of the States 
of the Union exact a tax on margarine 
ranging from 5¢ to 15¢ per pound 
and many, in addition, impose license 
fees upon those who manufacture or 
sell margarine. 

The effects of these laws can be 
summed up as follows: first, they 
substantially reduce the consumption 
of margarine, which is used chiefly by 
low-income families who cannot afford 
butter; second, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that they actually aid the dairy in- 
dustry since studies indicate—as would 
be expected—that poor families de- 
prived of margarine turn to some 
other cheap substitute rather than to 
butter; third, they disrupt the flow of 
trade in margarine and the ingredients 
used in its manufacture; and fourth, 
they arouse bitterness in the Southern 
States, chief source of the cottonseed 
oil used in margarine, and as a conse- 
quence these States have threatened to 
retaliate. 

The fact that margarine laws have 
evidently worked to no one’s benefit 
does not constitute a defense of any of 
the sins of the margarine industry, 
nor does it justify the assumption that 
butter and margarine are equally valu- 


able foods. Margarine manufacturers 
have been guilty in the past of trying 
to pass off their product as butter— 
though fortunately this practice is now 
rare—and more recently some of them 
have engaged in misleading advertis. 
ing. 

Studies show that butter contains 
more vitamin A than does margarine, 
including those brands which have 
been fortified with this vitamin. And 
the chief users of margarine—low-in. 
come families—are the very ones 
whose diet is most apt to be seriously 
deficient in vitamin A. But there is cer. 
tainly no evidence that margarine laws 
have swelled their income so as to 
make the purchase of butter possible. 

Margarine laws are but one example 
of trade barriers. There are a multi- 
tude of laws restricting interstate trade 
in other commodities, including milk 
and other dairy products, alcoholic 
beverages, and fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Moreover, scores of bills of the 
same type are pending in the State 
legislatures now in session. 

According to officials of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, the 
restrictions imposed by the present 
laws, “add hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the annual food bill of con- 
sumers and make it increasingly diff- 
cult, if not impossible, for persons in 
the lower income brackets to obtain 
necessary foods.” 

The Council of State Governments 
has offered to conduct negotiations 
between the States now fighting trade 
wars. CU wishes it success. This is 
one case in which a policy of appease- 
ment would work to everyone’s good. 


“Economically Unsound" 


= to legal price-fixing 
continues to increase. Maryland 
and Connecticut can now be added to 
the list of States considering repeal of 
their so-called Fair Trade Acts. 

Says Jules Backman, author of 
recent booklet which discusses the 
price-fixing experiments tried out in 
various countries: “Price-fixing has 
failed in the past because it is eco 
nomically unsound. It is based upon 
artificial control which conflicts with 
the functioning of our competitive sys 
tem. Unless we are willing to ‘scrap 
this system, in which tremendous 
strides of progress have been made, 
the artificial price-fixing panaceas 
must be abandoned.” 
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CONSUMERS UNION'S EXHIBIT AT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


... is located in the Consumers Building, which is located directly off the Theme 

Center at the heart of the Fair grounds, as shown in the map above. The CU 

exhibit, only one at the Fair sponsored by a non-commercial consumer organiza- 

tion, dramatizes food and drug hazards, calls attention to various facts and frauds 

confronting the consumer in the marketplace. All CU members and their friends 
are invited to visit CU at the Fair exhibit 





The New York Times Regrets 


0* April 27th, Cl 
managing editor of 
Times: 

“May we have permission to reproduce 
photographically a clipping from the New 
York Times of January 25th, 1939, from 
column one, page 16, entitled ‘Trichinosis 
cases put at 17,000,000.’ We plan to use this 
clipping for educational purposes only... .” 

The clipping in question was based on 
a report in which Dr. Thurlow C. Nelson, 
professor of Zoology at Rutgers University, 
discussed the danger of trichinosis, the dis- 
ease caused by eating improperly prepared 
pork. The Times story pointed out that the 
parasite causing trichinosis had “infested 
17,000,000 persons in the country and re- 
sulted in several thousand deaths annually.” 
It emphasized Dr. Nelson’s warning that 
underdone frankfurters containing pork were 
& principal carrier of the dreaded trichina 
worm. 


May, 1939 


sent this letter to the 
the New York 


At the time the above letter was sent, 
CU planned to use a reproduction of the 
clipping at its World’s Fair exhibit. The 
letter was routine. The permission sought 
would have been no more than common 
courtesy. And certainly, reasoned CU, the 
New York Times should be happy to co- 
operate in spreading the warning of a hazard 


sO grave. 

CU was wrong. The Times proved less 
than interested in the health question in- 
volved. At any rate, CU received this 
telegram: 


REGRET OBLIGED TO REFUSE PER- 
MISSION FOR REPRINTS YOU RE. 
QUEST. Edwin L. James, Managing Editor, 
The New York Times. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that CU's 
World’s Fair exhibit on trichinosis will be 
there for millions to see. In addition, CU 
is testing, for trichinae content, leading 
brands of frankfurters. 
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| 17 UNION SQUARE W., NYC 
| Please send me back copies as indi- 
| cated. I enclose: 
C] $.25 for the ' issue. 
| © $1 for all 1936 issues. 
| (©) $1.50 for all 1937 issues. 
| (J $2.50 for all 1938 issues. 
L} $6 for all issues through April 1939. 
| © $7 for all issues through April 
| 1939 plus two binders. 
| O $.75 for the following five issues 
(issues published since June 1938 
| not included in this offer) : 
| 
| 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 


Partial contents of all CU Reports 
published through April 1939 


MAY, 1936— Aika-Settzer, miik, Toothbrushes. 
JUNE—Vegetabic Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin. 
IULY—vsed Cars, Travel, Cooperative Distributors. 
AU G.— Heating Equipment, Bread, Laundry Soaps. 
SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Hot-Water Bottics 


OCT .— Dentitrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and oll, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 


NOV .— Elcctric Toasters, Baking Powder, Wines. 


DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral Ol! Nose Drops, 
Electric trons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato juice. 


JAN.-FEB., I937— Men's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 


MARCH—Sheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 


APRIL—aminopyrine, Cold Cream, Men's Shirts. 
M AY—traiiers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 
JIU NE—cCameras, Sanitary Napkins, Constipation. 


JUL Y—Miniature Cameras, Fans, ice Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT.—ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 


OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals, Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 


NOV .— Anti-Freezes, Portable Typewriters, Men's 
Hats, Constipation (concludeti), Sewing Machines. 
DEC.—Elecc. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, Radios, 


JAN.g IDBB—tisic & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 


FEB.—i938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH— Coffee, Razor Biades, (Gillette type). 
Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women's Shorts. 


APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 
Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 


MA Y—Permanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 


(Gem type), Canned Peas & Apricots, Bicycles & 
Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 


JUNE—v0y Foods, Refrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Beans, en’s Handkerchiefs, Cleansing Tissues. 


JULY —Cigarettes, Sunburn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 


AU G.—Coca-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 


SEPT .—Men's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 


OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food 
Cieaning, Oi! Burners, Coal Stokers. 


NOV .—intant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuits, Cocoa, Oil Heaters. 


DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pens, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 


JAN.g 1DIID—Hair Dyes, Spot Removers, Radio- 
Phonographs, Sheets, Investment Plans, Store Sales, 


FEB.—i939 Autos (Ratings), Rouge, Window Shades, 
M ARCH—tTea, Toilet Soaps, juice Extractors, Can 
Openers, Men's Topcoats, Canned Peaches & Asparagus, 
Correspondence Schools. 


APRIL— Face Creams & Powders, Men's Shoes, 
Heachache Preparations, Antiseptics, Seeds & Fertilizers. 
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To Make Your Garden Grow 


... you must keep it reasonably free of destructive insects. CU 


offers advice and ratings of some useful insecticides and equipment 


RTO ONE can hope to escape the job 
N of spraying or dusting his vegeta- 
bles to protect them from insects and 
diseases. There are, nonetheless, cer- 
tain good gardening practices—some 
of which will be outlined here—which 
can do a great deal to prevent and to 
check such nuisances. 

Remember, first of all, that a healthy 
plant escapes many difficulties. There- 
fore, be sure to buy treated seeds and 
disease-free plants, and disease-resis- 
tant varieties when necessary. Per- 
haps the worst feature of diseased 
stock is that it infects the soil, which 
in turn infects healthy plants. (For 
example, the destructive cabbage club 
root lives for as long as 10 to 15 
years in the soil, waiting for every 
cabbage plant that comes along.) To 
attempt to grow vegetables not adapted 
to given conditions of soil, sunlight, 
heat, and moisture, is to invite trouble. 

Another way to invite 
specifically scab on beets and potatoes 
—is to use fresh manure too soon be- 
fore you plant. And if you apply too 
much nitrogen to the soil you will 
get soft growth which is susceptible 
to disease; on the other hand, a very 
common cause of such susceptibility 
is starvation because of the lack of 
plant nutrients in the soil. Soils which 
have been injured by overliming, by 
the continued use of unbalanced fer- 
tilizers or pig manure (which causes 
manganese deficiency), or by other 
bad practices, will produce plants 
suffering from deficiency diseases. 
Such problems, if they occur, should 
be referred to your State Experiment 
Station, or to your county agricultural 
agent. 

Be sure to rotate your crops. If 
you don’t, you may find it necessary 
to give up growing a whole group of 
vegetables for several years, until the 
accumulated insects or disease have 
died out of the soil. A four-year rota- 
tion, which means that a certain crop 
occupies the same strip of ground 
once in four years, is often advisable. 


trouble— 


Clean culture (sanitation) is of the 
utmost importance. If you eliminate 
weeds, both inside and outside the 
garden, you will destroy the safe ref- 
uge of many pests that live on weeds 
and spread from them to closely re- 
lated crops. At the end of the season 
leaves and plant debris should be gath- 
ered up, and infected material burned. 
Be sure to clean up all through the 
season, after each crop is gathered. 

Another way-to prevent trouble is 
to hand-pick diseased and _ infested 
foliage when pests first appear; cut 
out the diseased parts, and destroy the 
badly infected plants. 

Spraying and dusting never take the 
place of good garden practice, because 
chemicals are seldom beneficial in 
themselves, and have proved injurious 
to plants in some cases. Moreover, 
there is always the possibility that 
over a long period of time vegetables 
with even relatively non-poisonous 
spray residue may be harmful to hu- 
man beings. 


1NcE half the battle is won if pests 
S are recognized and combatted 
promptly, the gardener should have 
his equipment and materials ready. 
These are listed in the box “Insecticide 
Equipment” on page 31. 

In order to diagnose and treat your 
plants, consult the bulletins on plant 
insects and diseases published in vour 
State. For identifying pests, a bul- 
letin which has good pictures and good 
descriptions is important; on the other 
hand, the best control measures are 
often given in unillustrated circulars 
which merely name—but do not de- 
scribe—the pests. The gardener 
should, therefore, have both kinds of 
bulletins on hand. He should also 
obtain the most recent mimeographed 
material, for recommended schedules 
change faster than bulletins. 

For almost any disease which at- 
tacks vegetables above ground, 20-80 
Copper-Lime dust or Bordeaux mix- 
ture spray is prescribed. Smut 





(“boils”) on corn should be cut out 


before the boils burst. Conspicuous 
signs of infection such as spots, powd. 
ery areas, blights that shrivel the 
leaves, films of mildew, and rots are 
easily detected. 

But all plant disease is not always 
so easy to recognize. In case of doubt, 
first make sure that the trouble is not 
due to insects above or below ground, 
outside or inside the plant tissue. Poor 
yield, with no conspicuous disease 
symptoms present, may be due to dis- 
ease, or to poor growing conditions, 
or to a poor strain of seed. Wilting 
may be due to lack of water; to hot 
sun after a period of soft, fast growth; 
to root aphis (look for ants’ nests) ; 
maggots; borers; root rots; nema- 
todes; or virus disease. Mottled leaves 
may be a sign of mosaic (a virus dis- 
ease), or too much nitrogen. Yel- 
lowed foliage may come from disease 
or wrong soil conditions (for example, 
the yellows of spinach when it is 
grown in acid soil). 

These more obscure conditions re- 
quire special treatments; and it is, 
therefore, very important to identify 
them individually. But for such iden- 
tification CU must refer you to your 
State bulletins, for no brief classifica- 
tion would be useful. If these pub- 
lications fail to solve your problem, 
consult your county agents or Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Remember, in general, that spray- 
ing, dusting or other treatment must 
be prompt and thorough to be success- 
ful, and that, since effectiveness often 





MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 


. very destructive . . . use rotenone 
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depends upon exact timing in relation 
to the life history of the insect or dis- 
ease, the recommendations of local 
Experiment Stations must be followed 
carefully. When fungicides are used 
on foliage they should be applied be- 
fore, rather than after rain, and re- 
newed at intervals of 10 days or less, 
jin order to keep the whole plant, in- 
cuding the new growth, always cov- 
ered with a protective film. 

CU has rated materials according to 
their value for average home vegetable 
garden conditions, with especial em- 
phasis on wide use with effectiveness 
and safety. For special problems, ex- 
pert advice will probably be neces- 
sary. 

The illustrations on pages 28 and 
29 are from the U. S. Dep't of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 





Nicotine 





Best Buy 
Black Leaf 40. The most reliable 


40% nicotine sulfate. 


Also Acceptable 
Wilson’s O K Plant Spray; 
Alphine; Aphis Spray. Expen- 


sive per unit of active ingredients. 





Spreaders, Activators 
and Carriers 





Best Buys 
Potash Fish-Oil Soap (National Oil 


Products Co., Harrison, N. J., 
N OPC O brand; James Good, 
Inc., Philadelphia; W. H. Owen, 
Port Clinton, Ohio; Wm. S. Me- 
Donough & Son, NYC). Use only 
with nicotine. 

Grasselli Spreader (E. 1. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 

Ulirawet (Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia). Neutral chemical 
spreaders for any kind of spray ex- 
cept nicotine. 

Grandpa’s Wonder Pine Tar 
Flakes (Beaver Remmers Graham 
Co., Dayton, Ohio). Lowest price. 
Grandpa’s Liquid Pine Tar 
Spray, Red A Soap, C P O 
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Liquid Soap. Neutrak. soap 
spreaders for pyrethrum and ro- 
tenone solutions. 

Loomkill Tale first choice. Treni 
Dust; Inert C Dust. Light car- 
riers for pyrethrum and rotenone 
dusts usually sold wherever pure 
rotenone and pyrethrum dust are 
sold. 5¢ or less per lb. 


Also Acceptable 


Fuller’s Earth (sold at drugstores). 
Carrier for dusts, as above. 


Pure Laundry Soap, Flakes, or 
Beads. Use only with nicotine. 


Not Acceptable 


Cheap Laundry Soap, or any con- 
taining builders. May burn foliage. 





Rotenone 





Rotenone sprays and dusts (from 
derris, cube and timbo) act both as 
contact and stomach poisons for in- 
sects, and are non-poisonous to hu- 
mans; hence they have a wide range 
of usefulness and are valuable as safe 
substitutes for arsenicals. Rotenone 
requires three to 48 hours to kill; it 
may be left on plants for three or four 
days before it loses its effectiveness as 
a stomach poison. 

Rotenone dust is not as efficient 
against aphis and leafhoppers as the 
spray solutions plus a_ neutral 
spreader, but for other purposes dust 
is preferable. Unless combined with 
a wetting agent (spreader) the dusts 
are unsatisfactory when mixed with 
water as suspension sprays, in hand 
sprayers. Rotenone must be fresh to 
be effective. Get this year’s fresh sup- 
ply and buy for one season only. 


Best Buys 


Rotenone Greenhouse Spray (Mc- 
cormick & Co., Baltimore). 


Serrid Super Agricultural Spray 
(Derris, Inc., NYC). 

Home-mixed Rotenone-Clay Dusts. 
To make a 0.75% dust: Shake in a 
box with a few pebbles, 1% lb. fresh 
derris or cube, 4% dust, and 2% 
lbs. talc, inert clay or fuller’s earth 
(see above). Farmers’ cooperatives 
and orchard supply houses carry 
these materials, and seed stores can 





CORN EAR WORM 


only the poisonous calcium 
arsenate, mixed with sulfur, is effective 


get them for you. A good orchard 
supply house that will fill small 
mail orders is Frost Insecticide Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 

Rotenone Clay Dusts. Unbranded, 
good if fresh and mixed on order. 


Also Acceptable 


Foliafume; Sea Green; Bug-a-boo 
Garden Spray; Greentox; Ro- 
tecide; Kubatox Liquid. These 
sprays, although not as effective 
against resistant insects as the two 
“Best Buy” sprays, are acceptable 
for ordinary use, if fresh. 


Rotecide Dust. If fresh. 


Not Acceptable 


Derrisol. May burn foliage. 





Pyrethrum 





Pyrethrum, a contact insecticide for 
special purposes, must be fresh to be 
effective, and the sprays are more 
efficient with the addition of a 

















It kills more quickly than 


Acceptable 


Multicide (McLaughlin 
King Co., Minneapolis). 
choice of pyrethrum sprays. 
Arrow Garden Spray; DX. 

Red A Pyrethrum Powder; Black 
Arrow Insect Dust 5000. 


spreader. 
rotenone. 


Gormley 
First 
Red 





Stomach Poisons 
and Baits 





All stomach poisons except ro- 
tenone are poisonous to human beings. 
Although they are somewhat cheaper, 
arsenicals or fluosilicates should not be 
used on home-grown vegetables, ex- 





= following will serve as a short 
* guide to the most common vege- 
table insects: 


1. Beneficial Insects 

Ground beetles, Syrphid and lace 
wing flies, lady bugs or lady bird bee- 
tles (except Mexican bean beetle, squash 
lady beetle). These are to be spared. 


il. Harmful 
Seen 

Sucking Insects. 

These are dangerous because, be- 
sides sucking plant juices, they spread 
virus diseases, like mosaic, for .which 
there is no control. Use nicotine sul- 
fate and soap, generally. 

a. Aphis (plant lice). Usually on 
under sides of leaves; controlled bet- 
ter by sprays than by dusts. 

b. Leafhoppers. Small, very narrow 
insects, usually on under sides of leaves; 
they hop away when disturbed, and are 
very hard to kill. Spray preferred. 

c. Plant Bugs. These look like bee- 
tles but suck plant juices through a 
tube instead of eating plant tissue. 
They include squash stink bug and 
tarnished plant bug. Young bugs 
can be killed with nicotine sulfate and 
soap. Dusts are used as repellents. 


Chewing Insects. 

These bite off plant tissue. 

a. Caterpillars, worms, beetles. Most 
of these can be killed with rotenone. 

b. Slugs, grasshoppers, crickets. Use 
bran bait. 


Il. Harmful Insects That Hide 
or Work Out of Sight 


Sucking Insects. 

a. Thrips (e.g. onion thrips). These 
are very minute and hide in plant 
crevices; they are therefore difficult to 
reach with spray or dust. They leave 
a white chain-like mark on the leaf 
surface; badly injured plants turn 
white. Treatment: nicotine sulfate and 
soap. Clean culture will aid in control. 

b. Root Aphis (e.g. on corn). Ants 
carry plant lice to roots along which 
they have made burrows; the plant 
wilts. Since the aphis depend on 
the ants for their well-being, correct 
strategy is to destroy the: ants. Do 


Insects, Easily 





A Short Guide to Insects 


not wait for the plant to wilt; if there 
is an ants’ nest nearby, use ant bait, 
or, with less certainty and higher cost, 
take the soil down a little off the roots 
and drench the ants with a strong solu- 
tion of a pyrethrum spray. 


Chewing Insects. 


a. Stalk borers (e.g., corn borer, 
squash vine borer). Cause stalks to 
break or wilt, or both. “Sawdust” in- 
dicates the presence of borers; break- 
ing over of tassels is one of the first 
signs of corn borer. Borers can some- 
times be cut out, or, in certain cases, 
killed by rotenone used at exactly the 
right time. Control: clean culture. 

b. Corn ear worms. Eggs are laid 
on the silk. As soon as the silk ap- 
pears, dust it with calcium arsenate 2 
parts, dusting sulfur 1 part, and repeat 
at weekly intervals for three weeks. 
Experts assert that little or no arsenic 
can reach the ear. 

c. Cutworms (dull-colored, naked 
caterpillars). These feed at night and 
coil up during the day under rubbish 
or in the soil at the base of the plant. 
Young plants bitten off near the ground 
are their work. There are at least 
three groups, which come at different 
times; therefore, even when more ap- 
pear after the bran bait has been put 
out, the bait is not necessarily at fault. 
Bait remains effective two days and is 
most effective on a warm night. 

d. Wire worms (wiry, smooth, shiny, 
about 1 inch long. These attack all 
root crops and tubers. Treatment: 
early plowing or deep spading; fre- 
quent cultivation; trap baits of potato 
in the Spring. 

e. White grubs (legs all near the 
head). These are injurious to pota- 
toes and corn. To avoid them, do not 
plant on freshly turned sod, and plow 
or dig over just before freezing weather. 

f. Maggots of various flies (e.g., the 
cabbage maggot, which attacks all 
the cabbage family, and the carrot 
rust fly). Wilting on a warm day is 
a typical sign of cabbage maggot, but 
carrot rust fly injury may not show 
until the roots are pulled. Consult 
State bulletins, county agents, or Ex- 
periment Stations. Control: Clean cul- 
ture, rotation. 








cept in thescase of corn ear worm, 

Baits are very poisonous. Use ex. 
treme care in handling and storing 
them, and keep children and animals 
away from the garden when they are 
being used. 


Acceptable 


All of the following are very 
poisonous—use with extreme care, 


Antzix (Bonide Chemical Co., Utica, 
N. Y.). A thallium sulfate syrup 
with suitable containers. Very 
effective against ants. 

Magikil Ant Jelly; Tat. Thallium 
sulfate jellies for ants. If children 
or pets are about, squeeze the bait 
into 2-inch pieces of hose, or glass 
vials. 


Antube. Sodium arsenite syrup, no 
containers. Not so efficient as the 
above. Poisonous, but less so than 


thallium compounds. 


Not Acceptable 


Antrol; Snarol (baits). 

Hellebore; Dutox; Insectrogen, 

Barium Fluosilicate; Lead, Mag- 
nesium and Calcium Arsenates. 





Copper Fungicides 





Copper is slightly poisonous, and 
dusts, where effective, are more de- 
sirable than sprays, since the latter 
are more difficult to remove. In any 
case, vegetables on which copper 
fungicides have been used should be 
washed carefully. 


Best Buys 
Copper-Lime Dust 20-80. Buy one 


years supply; for a small garden 
buy 10 to 15 lbs., depending on the 
crops grown. 

Homemade Bordeaux Spray. Dis- 
solve 144 oz. (234 _ tablespoon- 
fuls) of powdered copper sulfate 
in a little water; stir 144 oz. (6 
tablespoonfuls) of hydrated spray 
lime in a little water; combine, and 
add water to make 1 gal. Use at 
once; throw away surplus spray. 
Good powdered copper sulfate is 
a perfectly uniform pale _ blue 
powder; good spray lime is fluffy, 
pure white, free of grit, and fresh. 
Buy only one year’s supply. If 
used to supplement copper-lime 
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Ww. L. BROWNELL 


THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


... is not chiefly a vegetable pest 
but it will attack asparagus, rhu- 
barb, corn. Can be killed by pyre- 
thrum sprays, such as Multicide, 
but your best protection is culti- 
vation and repellents. Best repel- 
lent: 314% oz. hydrated spray lime 
and % oz. aluminum sulfate 
mixed separately with water, then 
mixed together with enough water 
to make I gal. Don’t use traps— 
they attract the beetles 











dust, but not to take its place, 5 
Ibs. of each ingredient will be 
enough, even if potatoes are grown. 


Not Acceptable 


Dry Bordeaux Powders. Sprays 
from these powders are never as 
eficient as homemade Bordeaux 
spray and are sometimes adulter- 
ated. 





Commercial Mixtures 





Any pyrethrum-rotenone mixture 
which contains enough of each in- 
gredient to be really effective in every 
case is wasteful whenever only one 
of the ingredients is active. Some 
mixtures of pyrethrum and rotenone 
do not contain enough of one or the 
other to be effective against certain 
insects. There is little use for sulfur 
on vegetables. “All-round mixtures” 
which do not name the ingredients 
usually contain lead arsenate or other 
Poisons. 
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Acceptable 


Sea Green, Pyrote. Wasteful (see 


above). 
Not Acceptable 


Nico-rote (spray). Lucky Strike 
Dust; Sulrote; Lutzite (dusts). 
Triogen; Pyrox; Acme All Round 
Spray (contain lead arsenate). 





Sprayers and Dusters 





Good care will lengthen the life 
of a sprayer. Wash out thoroughly 
each time it is used. 


Best Buys 


Handy Box Duster (Clean Home 
Products Co., Chicago). Made of 
cardboard. 30¢ each; $3 a doz. 
Buy one for each kind of dust. 


Feeny; Pomogreen; or Hudson 


dusters. Plunger type. 2-qt. size 
costs about $2.75. Buy on a price 
basis. 


Also Acceptable 


Platz Green Duster. $7. Bellows 
type—superior quality. 

Champion Sprayer (Champion 
Sprayer Co., Detroit). $15. 5 gal. 
First choice of knapsack sprayers— 


very good, but heavy. 

Siren Knapsack Sprayer (E. C. 
Brown). $12.50. 5 gal. 

Smith Blizzard Hand Sprayer. 
$2.25, plus 60¢ for an extension. 
1 qt. Good for about one year. 

Sprayit GV7 (Electric Sprayit Co., 
South Bend, Ind.). About $2. 


Not Acceptable 


Most Small Hand Sprayers will 
not last through one season with- 
out leaks. 


Compressed Air Sprayers. 3 and 


4 gal. Most of these are poorly 
made. 

Antipestick. Hose sprayer. Poor 
cartridges. Inefficient. 


Arnold Hose Sprayer. Convenient, 
with good cartridges. But no way 
to control force of spray for 
special purposes. May be useful 
as extra equipment. 

Insectogun Hose Sprayer. $3.75. 
Has serious drawbacks—e.g., sus- 
pensions clog it, but it controls 


spray accurately and is good under 
special conditions. 





References 





(Not necessarily up to date for 
control measures) 


“Control Calendar for Vegetable 
Pests”; Extension Bulletin No. 116, 
Mass. Agric. College, Amherst, Mass. 

“Control of Garden Insects and 
Diseases”; Ohio Extension Bulletin 
No. 76, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

“Diseases and Insects of Garden 
Vegetables”; U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1371. 

“Insects Feeding on Truck Garden 
Crops”; Bulletin No. 391, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

“Fighting Insects in the Vegetable 
Garden”; Bulletin No. 186, Purdue 
University, Dep’t of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Lafayette, Ind. 

Your State’s 1939 Control Schedule. 





Insecticide Equipment 


DEQUATE equipment includes both 

a sprayer and a duster of suitable 

size for the work. Materials which will 

be adequate for all but special diffi- 
culties are: 

1. 40% Nicotine Sulfate. 14 tea- 
spoonfuls to 1 gal. of water in which 
an alkaline soap (preferably potash 
fish-oil soap) has been dissolved. For 
aphis, leafhopper, and other  soft- 
bodied sucking insects. Never omit soap. 

2. Potash Fish-Oil Soap. 2 tea- 
spoonfuls in a gal. of water. Do not 
use with rotenone or pyrethrum. 

3. Pure Laundry Soap, Flakes, or 
Beads. (Kirkman’s Soap Chips, Ivory 
Snow or Palmolive Beads are satisfac- 
tory.) These can be used for the same 
purposes as fish-oil soap, but are less 
desirable. Do not use with rotenone or 
pyrethrum. 1 oz. to 1 gal. of water. 

4. Paris Green. To make bait for 
cut-worms, slugs, grasshoppers, and 
crickets. Mix 4% lb. with 1 peck (5 
Ib.) bran, 1 pt. molasses, 2 qt. water. 
Mix dry ingredients first. This bran 
bait is better than the commercial 
preparations, and is not attractive to 
birds. Paris green is poisonous 
(arsenic) ; care should be taken in its 
storage and use, 

5. Rotenone (Derris or Cube) 
Dust, 0.75% rotenone. Must be fresh. 
For worms, caterpillars, beetles, leaf- 
hoppers, some kinds of aphis. 

6. 20-80 Copper-Lime Dust. For 


diseases of vegetables. 
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Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


"The purposes for which it is to be formed are... to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services . . . to give information 
and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, to 
cooperate with, and to aid individual and group efforts 
. . » seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers.""—from Consumers Union's Charter. 








Answer to Rumors 


The following statement was approved by the Board of 
Directors of Consumers Union at a regular Board meeting 
on April 16, 1939, and subsequently concurred in by all 
directors and officers who were not present at the meeting: 

A non-profit public-serving organization such as Con- 
sumers Union, which speaks frankly of companies, products 
and individuals, inevitably makes some enemies. Evidence 
of their activity against CU has not been lacking. The rapid 
growth of Consumers Union, its increasing effectiveness 
and the spread of its influence, have been accompanied by 
rumors and whispering campaigns designed to damage the 
organization’s mounting prestige. To answer the inquiries 
of our members and friends concerning these rumors, we 
issue the following statement as the unanimous expression 


of all of the officers and directors of CU: 


1. Although Consumers Union was organized only three 
years ago, and started without any funds except the fees 
of its first members and some small contributions, it has 
now grown to a membership of more than 75,000. 

2. Despite the recession, CU is now completing its best 
year, and has never been in healthier financial condition. 
The minimum wage of staff members has been raised in the 
past few months from $18 to $20, and the salaries of all 
employees have been increased at the same time. New office 
equipment has been purchased and construction of CU’s new 
laboratories has been authorized. 

3. CU is not now being sued, nor has it ever been sued 
by any manufacturer or anyone else. CU has never solicited 
nor accepted compensation in any form for a favorable 
rating. Any member hearing statements to the contrary 
should promptly bring them to the attention of the CU 
office, so that action can be taken on them. 

4. There is no political dissension or political faction- 
alism within the management and the Board of CU, or 
domination of the Board by any group. The occasional 
differences of opinion between Board members have never 
been based on political considerations. 

5. CU has a splendid staff and a loyal body of members, 
both of which promise well for its future services to 
American consumers. 


Jerome Davis 
Osmond K. Fraenkel 
A. J. Isserman 


Paul J. Kern 


Colston E. Warne, President 
James Gilman, Vice-President 
Robert A. Brady, Vice-President 
Adelaide Schulkind, Secretary 
Bernard Reis, Treasurer C. A. Marlies 
Arthur Kallet, Director Kathleen McInerny 
Dexter Masters, Publication Director A. Philip Randolph 
Dewey Palmer, Technical Supervisor Goodwin Watson 
Mark Marvin, Staff Representative 


Consumers’ Day 


prod consumer news of the month was made at Wash. 
ington, D. C., where the Temporary National Ego. 
nomic (Monopoly) Committee sat for three days listening 
to representatives of consumer organizations testify to the 
confusions and difficulties of buying. Donald Montgomery, 
Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA and an able and enter. 
prising champion of consumer interests, brought the wit. 
nesses together. He also asked the questions that elicited 
the answers that showed the Committee just how consum. 
ers are affected by monopolistic practices, irresponsible | 
business conduct, plain and fancy deception, inadequate 
protection and insufficient standards. 

Mrs. Alice Belester, Chicago housewife with a family 
income of $1,100, Dr. Ruth Ayres of the League of Women 
Voters, and Mrs. Paul Roller of the American Ass’n of 
University Women, testified in detail to the virtual impos 
sibility of selecting intelligently from the confusing and 
meaningless variety of sizes, brands, and prices found in 
the market. Miss Persia Campbell, executive secretary of 
Consumers National Federation, led the Committee through’ 
the maze of phony and controlled “consumer” organiza 
tions which commercial interests have set up in an effort 
to divert consumers. 

Representing Consumers Union before the Committee, 
Dexter Masters, Publication Director, dealt with the mean 
inglessness of price as a guide to quality, with the need 
for sound standards covering consumers goods, and—in 
answer to numerous questions from Committee members— 
with the role that Consumers Union is playing in provid 
ing buying guidance to consumers. (Interesting sidelight: 
the first edition of the New York Times on the day follow- 
ing the CU testimony gave four long paragraphs to it; 
this excessive zeal was well-qualified in all subsequent 
editions, which gave one paragraph.) 

What the upshot of the consumers’ presentation will be 
remains to be seen. The Committee members, by and large, 
seemed highly interested in the testimony. On the other 
hand, a Congressional Committee’s ear is often far 
removed from its mind. . 

If the Committee does elect to inquire further, it has 
an excellent course plotted for it. Mr. Montgomery drew 
the lines in his wind-up statement: 


I wish respectfully to submit my recommendation that 
this Committee undertake to examine adequately and thor 
oughly the questions of vital consumer importance pre- 
sented . that it investigate the costs of distribution of 
consumer goods in general and of the effect upon retail prices 
and consumer costs of the various practices which these wit 
nesses have described. 





D. W. MASTERS 
Publications Director 


D. H. PALMER 
Technical Supervisor 


ARTHUR KALLET 
Director 
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